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Pork Exports, the Barometer of Corn Belt Prosperity 





THE PASTURE STREAM IN WINTER. 





See Page 340 
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(1) Heavy pressure at inner ends -f 
a to go down into dead furrows and 
og wallows. 








ing row. 


(2) Light pressure at inner ends of 
gangs to pulverize ridges without bury- 








the bumpers. 





(3) Flexible—notice how the gangs go 
over rough ground without springing the 
main frame—all end-thrust is taken on 








A Full Line of Quality 
Implements for You 


Illustrated and descriptive literature on 
any of the John Deere Implements listed 
below will be sent free upon request. 


Binders 
Buggies 
Corn and Cotton 
Planters 
Corn Shellers 
Cultivators: 
Alfatfa 
Walking 
Riding 
Two-row 
Feed Mills 
Grain Drills 
Grain Elevators 
Herrows: 
Disc 
Drag 
Spring Tooth 


Hay Loaders 
Hay Presses 
Hay Rakes 
Hay Stackers 
Listers 
Manure Spreaders 
Mowers 
Plows: 
Walking 
Wheel 
Tractor 
Stalk Cutters 
Sugar Beet Tools 
Wagons 
Farm Engines 
Farm Tractors 


John Deere Implements are distributed 
from all important trade centers. Sold by 
John Deere dealers everywhere. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
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It's Flexible-That’s Why 
It Does Better Disking 
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OOD seed bed making is what you want from your 
tractor-harrow outfit— every trip over the field. 
That’s why it pays to use the disc harrow that is flexible— 
it does a better job of pulverizing the seed bed its entire 
width on level land, on hillsides, over ridges, and in dead 


furrows and hog wallows. 
disc harrow is the 


The only really flexible tractor 


JOHN DEERE 


PONY TRACTOR DISC HARROW 


This harrow does a better job of 
disking because the gangs work 
independently of each other, and be- 
cause the front section has a pivoted 
yoke controlled by a lever and a 
powerful pressure spring. By means 
of this lever the inner ends of the 
gangs can be given light pressure for 
soft ground or ridges and heavy fres- 
sure for hard ground or for going 
down into dead furrows and hog 
wallows. 


Each gang can be angled properly 
to prevent the harrow from crowding 
to one side when working on hillsides 
and when overlapping hard and soft 
ground. 


Penetrates and pulverizes com- 
pletely because the low tractor hitch 


and low coupling between the front 
and the rear gangs hold the discs to 
their work. 


Light running, with no dragging 
around corners—the rear gangs trail 
properly and run steady because the 
reinforced gooseneck connection is 
attached ahead of the front gangs. 


Can be used with any standard 
tractor. The hitch is easily adjust- 
able, and the proper hitch can be 
furnished for converting this into @ 
double or single action horse-drawn 
harrow. 


Free Book—“ Bigger Crops from 
Better Seed Beds’—32 pages of 
information valuable to every farmer. 
Write today to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, and ask for booklet PT-234. 


BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS ¢ 
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Getting a Square Deal tor the Dairyman 





N OFFICER of a milk marketing 
association rented his farm and 
moved to the nearest town. One 

of the first things he discovered was 
what an amount of noise there was 
in the city streets early in the morn- 
ing. Milk wagons rattled steadily by 
from three to five. 

One dey he made a tour of the 
block and asked each resident where 
he got his milk. He found that five 
different wagons made stops in that 
small area. He made other investiga- 
tions over the town, and found sub- 
stantially the same results. 


distribution of farm products. 


The farmer can not permit himself to tolerate inefficiency in 
Popular outcry against high food 
prices comes directly back to him, even though the cost of the 
product be doubled or tripled after it leaves his farm. 
he is not anxious to take over the work of the middleman and 
though he justly regards it as a job outside his field, it will some- 
times be necessary that he see to it that the work of food dis- 
tribution is put on the basis of service and not of profit. 
story of the Waterloo Milk Marketing Association here presented 
is a typical illustration of how a group of conservative farmers 
may be forced in self defense to consider taking over the work 
of distribution. 


So though 


Confronted by this dilemma, the 
distributers first tried to break the 
boycott by shipping in milk from dis- 
tant sections. This succeeded only 
in small part. The milk was sour on 
arival, and patrons complained. The 
second attempt was to break the as- 
sociation by offering higher prices to 
individuals. This failed completely. 

Dealers spent a busy month scour 
ing the country to secure milk. For 
the most part, however, the farmers 
were thoroly in sympathy with the 
association, and but little milk was 
secured. 


The 











“The delivery system is the real 
reason why we can’t get more for our milk,” he said 
to himself, finally. 

From that it was an easy step to the considera- 
tion of another system. The new scheme was 
broached to the directors of the association. They 
considered it. The milk distributers were called into 
consultation. 

“You have your choice,” said the representative 
of the producers, in effect. “You can handle the 
milk on a smaller margin and give us a better price, 
or vou can stop handling it altogether. We will es- 
tablish a central milk depot, deliver to stores, and 
by giving lower prices teach the people of Waterloo 
to go to the store for their own milk.” 

The dealers came across. So for the moment the 
plan of H. A. Smucker, secretary of the milk mar- 
keting association, is not being put into effect. 
Whether it is tried probably. depends on the good 
behavior of the dealers. 

The milk marketing situation at Waterloo has 
had three distinct phases. The first was one of sub- 
ordination of the farmer to the distributer; the sec- 
ond was the era of steady conflict between the two; 
the third and present phase is one of armed truce, 
with the possibility of the producers deciding to 
make the effort to eliminate the distributer entirely. 

In the winter of 1917, about the time when labor 

feed were first being seriously affected by war 
itions, the farmers around Waterloo were get- 
ing from $2 to $2.25 a hundred for their milk on the 
farm. This price was of course far below the cost 
f duction. 
This was not the only difficulty. There was evi- 
dence of discrimination on prices to producers. A 
hard bargainer got the top price, but a farmer who 
could be bullied received much less. Frequent com- 
plaints of errors in weighing milk and in computing 
milk checks came in steadily. 

These conditions had existed for several years. 
but with the increasing stress of war-time condi- 
tons, the pinch became very nearly intolerable. The 

rs appeared to be ripe for revolt. 

As an agency to make use 
of this united sentiment for 
the benefit of the farmer, a 
cormant branch of the Iowa 
lilk Marketing Association 
was revived. At a meeting 
held late in the winter of 
embers of this organ- 
were called together, 
oif s elected, and a real 
campaign planned. 

From this time on for six 








there is no record 
ot activity. The activity was 
there, but it was not self-ad- 
vertising. There were two 
reasons for this quiet work, 
and both were based on the 
tactical principle enunciated 
by General Forest “to get 
there fustest with the most- 
fst men.” The association 
meant to strike with its 
full strength at the time 
When the enemy was the 
Weakest. 

To do this required en- 
simient of all of the impor- 


dite ilk producers of the 
‘Strict in their number. This 


was accomplished by spring, when 130 held shares 
in the association. With this number signed up, the 
control of the normal milk supply was in the hands 
of the association. 

The second necessity was to wait until hot 
weather, when the supply of milk was low, and the 
difficulty of shipping from outside great. Waterloo 
is a railroad center, and during the winter ship- 
ments from outside points can easily be made in 
case of a boycott by local producers. In the summer, 
however, the hot weather prevents shipments from 
any distance affecting the local trade. 

Accordingly, the dairymen laid low until June. 
During this period of waiting they collected figures 
on the cost of production. 

Cow testing association work gave them some 
figures. Accounts from dairymen who kept close 
watch on expenses added more facts. As a final 
step, the Pearson formula was taken and applied to 
local conditions. Assuming that 100 pounds’of milk 
required 20 pounds of home-grown grain, 24 pounds 
of purchased mill-feed, 110 pounds of hay and 3 
hours of labor, the average cost for the year was 
figured at $3.34. This estimate reckoned home- 
grown grain at 2 cents a pound, purchased mill-feed 
at 3 cents a pound, hay at 1 cent, and labor at 30 
cents an hour. 

This base of $3.34 was so far above the prices 
they were getting that the idea rather dazed the 
dairymen. They cut it down to $3.15 as the farm 
price, and proposed to use that figure as the basis 
for negotiations. 

In June, the officers of the association and the 
distributers met. The dairymen proposed a $3.15 
base. The distributers, with the exception of a few 
of the smaller dealers, refused it. 

Next day milk stopped coming in from the coun- 
Association members sent cream to the nearest 
Trucks supplied by the association 


try. 
creameries. 


helped haul to distant points. When the creameries 
could no longer handle the flow of milk, the mem- 
bers fed the surplus to the hogs. 


“One of them came to me,” related 
Mr. S. J. Sickles, of Janesville, “and told me that all 
the neighborhood was going to ship to him. He 
invited me to join in.” 

The dealer flourished a long list of neighboring 
farmers whom he claimed had been signed up. Mr. 
Sickles looked them over. 

“What you mean,” he said, finally, “is that you 
are going to try to sign up these men. If I know 
them, not a one will sign with you. And just to 
make sure of that fact, I am going to telephone 
ahead to each of them to unchain the dog.” 

With the defeat of these measures, the distrib- 
uters turned to the one thing left to them—an ap- 
peal to sympathy. They started a “Save the Babies” 
campaign. The town was aroused. The mayor came 
to the officers of the marketing association to look 
into the matter. 

The officers showed him the cost of production 
figures and the price offered to the dealers. He 
went away convinced. So did the commercial clubs 
when the producers’ side of the case had been pre- 
sented to them. The cry against the farmers began 
to die down; complaints against the dealers began 
to be more marked. 

The dealers made their last bluff. “We'll bring 
the Food Administrator up here to discipline you,” 
they said. 

“Do!” said the dairymen. 

Nothing happened. As the dairymen thought it 
over, however, they came to the conclusion that 
the suggestion was too good to be left alone. Mr. 
A. A. Burger, county agent, who had been active in 
the work from the beginning, wrote Mr. Deems, ask- 
ing him to visit the town. 

Deems came. In a blustering address to the deal- 
ers, he told them that the demands of the farmers 
were justified, and that fairness to the producers 
and to the consumers demanded their acceptance. 
This was in October. A few days later the last of 
the dealers capitulated. It had been a long and hard 
fight. Beginning in June, there had been a period of 
five weeks when hardly any milk had been shipped. 

After that, the dealers came 








Rae. 





Producers Were Getting a Dollar a Hundred Under Cost of Production Before the Marketing 


iation Was Formed. 


grudgingly and one by one 
to terms. The largest dis- 
tributer of all held out, how- 
ever, until in October, and 
then yielded only to pressure 
from the Food Administra- 
tion. 

The price set for the next 
three months was $3.15. Com- 
ing after the former price of 
a dollar less, this looked like 
a tremendous victory. Indeed, 
the first skirmish had been 
won, but the battle was not 
over. 

The agreement with the 
dealers provided for payment 
of $3.15 a hundred for 3.5 per 
cent milk. Five cents a 
point—one-tenth of one per 
cent of fat—was to be added 
or deducted when the test 
rose or fell. This provision 
was of course an obvious 
matter of fairness to all 
parties. 

Unfortunately, the carry- 
ing out of the agreement 
rest- (Concluded on page 347) 
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The Government and the Cost 
of Living 

ATE in July, one branch of the government set 

out to reduce the cost of living, and by dint of 
much talking was able to reduce the prospective in- 
come of corn belt farmers by many millions of dol- 
lars. Another branch of the government, which is 
not sec much concerned with politics, but is more 
concerned with definite measurement of what actu- 
zily takes place, reports that the actual cost of 
living for people in the fifty largest cities has risen 
with startling suddenness since the middle of July. 
In July of 1919, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported that the cost of living was 72 per cent over 
the level existing in July of 1914. By November, 
however, after four months of government talk, the 
cost of living had risen to a point 82 per cent above 
the July, 1914, level. The government talk had re- 
duced hog prices $10 a hundred, but had not pre- 
vented the cost of living from rising another 10 per 
cent above the 1914 level. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is always a couple of months behind time with 
its figures, and so we can not give the cost of living 
figures for January, but make bold to estimate that 
there has been a further advance to about 86 per 
cent above the 1914 level. 

The greatest advance in the cost of living has 
been in clothing, which is now 135 per cent above 
the 1914 level. The least advance has been in rent, 
an item which doesn’t much concern farmers. An- 
other item which has changed but little, and which 
means little to farmers, is gas and electric current. 
tt may be assumed, therefore, that if the cost of 
living has risen 82 per cent so far as people in the 
cities are concerned, it has risen even more, pos- 
siblvy 90 or 95 per cent, so far as farmers are con- 
cerned. 

Fortunately, everything is just about in prepor- 
tior on this high price level. Corn and hogs are just 
about twice as high as they used to be, and farm 
labor gets just about twice as much. The people 
who have suffered the worst injustice are people 
in middle life, who, four or five years ago, sold out 
their farm or business and invested money in bends 
or mortgages or something of the kind. And yet 
these people have less to say about the high cost 
of living than laborers whose wages have doubled 
It sometimes seems as tho those who have pros- 
pered the most are doing the most kicking. 


oo 8 
Tapping the Russian Supply 


worn comes from overseas that the allies are 

lifting the blockade against Russia; that they 
propose to establish relations with the soviet gov- 
ernment of Russia and will reopen trade. Amer- 
ican soldiers have already been withdrawn. Brit- 
ish soldiers also are being withdrawn rapidly and 
the Japanese as well. 

We do not know all of the reasons which have 
influenced this action. Evidently the allies are 
coming to realize that they must either set up 
friendly relations with the bolshevistic govern- 
ment of Russia, or they must prepare to go in and 
conquer the country. In times past every effort to 
conquer Russia has met with failure. It is such a 
large country that invading armies wear them- 
selves out and are frozen to death or starved. The 
people of Europe are thoroly war weary and it 
would be difficult to build up armies large enough 
to make any mark on Russia. 

There seems to be another reason, also. We 
find it hinted at in a dispatch from London under 
date of January 2ist. Mr. Roberts, food controller 
of England, is quoted as saying: “Our position in 
the matter of foodstuffs and raw material has been 
unfortunate. We have had only one source of sup- 
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ply and were largely at the mercy of those dominat- 
ing these markets. (He refers here to the United 
States.) It was because we were cut off from 
Russia that this stringency existed in the food 
markets, and the action of the statesmen in lifting 
the blockade will open up new and vast fields of 
employment for our people.” He adds that a thoro 
study of the Russian markets has been made, and 
that his office is prepared to furnish elaborate re- 
ports both on the export and import opportunities. 

All of which means that it is the purpose of 
Great Britain to establish trade relations with 
Russia as quickly as possible, to the end that she 
may find there a market for her manufactured 
products and may buy their surplus food products. 

No one knows just what the food situation in 
Russia is. For two years past Wallaces’ Farmer 
has been giving its opinion that Russia had a sur- 
plus of food products and of cattle. We have had 
many stories of distressing food conditions in Rus- 
sian cities, but in our opinion these were due not 
te a lack of foodstuffs in the country, but to a 
breaking down of their transportation system. 
When orderly conditions are established and the 
transportation system rebuilt, we predict that Rus- 
sia will be ready to export large quantities of food- 
stuffs; and evidently this view is shared by the 
British government. 


ao 2 
Your Income Statement 


ARMERS have a right to make their income tax 

returns on the inventory plan, notwithstanding 
the apparently official statements which have been 
made that they have no such right. Read the arti- 
cle in this tissue by Clayton B. Stiver. The state- 
ments made in this article may be taken as thor- 
oly dependable. Official announcement will soon 
be made by the treasury department confirming 
Mr. Stiver’s interpretation of the rules. Thousands 
of farmers have been required to pay income tax 
which they were not entitled to pay. This situa- 
tion will be changed now. 

Farmers who do much business, and especially 
live stock breeders and feeders, should make their 
returns this year by the inventory method. There 
is a strong probability that prices of farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds will not be qs high a year from 
now as they are today. When returns are made by 
the inventory method, farmers will be protected to 
some extent against more taxes a year from now 
than they should be compelled to pay. Read 
Mr. Stiver’s article carefully. It will be followed 
by another article next week, going more into detail. 
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Financial Obligations 

EADERS of Wallaces’ Farmer who have finan- 

cial obligations coming due during the current 
year, and who are spread out rather thin 
financially, would do well to make arrangements 
at the earliest possible date for seeing themselves 
thru this year. We seem to be on the high tide 
of prosperity. Business conditions are good, and 
there are plenty of people who are predicting that 
they will be still better. Notwithstanding this, our 
advice is to play safe. 

The indications are that interest rates will be 
increasing and that money may perhaps become 
tighter. We are spread out rather thin. Credit has 
been expanded tremendously. Some unforeseen 
happening may precipitate conditions which will be 
very trying to people who are in a situation to be 
pinched. We advise our readers to pay off their 
debts instead of risking their money in promoted 
enterprises. We have come to a time when it is 
wise to make everything snug and tight. If trou- 
ble does not come, no harm will have been done. 
If it does, those who take our advice will have 
eccasion to thank us for it. 
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Nubbins Versus Show Corn 
N OUR issue of December 19th, we printed pic- 
tures of the twenty grand champion ears at the 
International Live Stock Exposition, and of twenty 
nubbins of our own growing. We suggested a con- 
test for yield between these twenty show ears and 
these twenty nubbins, and offered to pay the ex- 
pense of such a test, to be conducted at the Illinois 
Agricultural College. 

Some of our readers seem to have drawn a 
wrong conclusion from our suggestion of this con- 
test. They seem to think that Wallaces’ Farmer is 
preaching that nubbins are as good or better for 
seed than fine ears. Of course, our careful readers 
have made no mistake in this matter, but for the 
benefit of those who have gotten the wrong idea, let 
us say that we have not the slightest intention of 
glorifying nubbins or deprecating good ears. Gen- 
erally speaking, good-looking ears, especially if they 
have large kernels and bright germs, will yield bet- 
ter than the less perfect ears. 

What we are trying to do is to direct attention 
to this all-important fact, that the purpose in trying 
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to improve our seed corn should be to get increased 
yields of sound shelled corn to the acre. Perfectly. 
shaped ears according to our present standards are 
all right, provided they give us the yield: but if 
they do not give us the yield, then we are making a 
mistake in putting so much value on them. “Pretty, 
is as pretty does.” 

Of course, there is a certain percentage of people 
who love art for art’s sake. With them, the produc. 
tion of a perfect show ear is satisfaction enough. 
They do not give much weight to such sordid pn at- 
ters as yield and profit. But farmers generally want 
to improve their corn for the good, hard dollars 
they will make out of it, and the shape of the ear 
is a matter of minor importance to them. 

We do not know whether the nubbins which wa 
propose to pit against the show ears will outyielq 
the latter or not. Even if they should, that would 
not mean that nubbins should be selected for seed. 
It would simply emphasize the need of putting more 
stress on properly controlled yield contests and less 
stress upon table contests of show ears. 

Doctor L. H. Smith, of the Illinois station, has 
kindly consented to make the test we proposed, but 
we have not yet heard from Mr. Lux, who grew the 
grand champion twenty ears. 


So 2 6B 
Guilty! 

a* ILLINOIS correspondent, when renewing his 

+ subscription for three years, says: 


“T have always relied on the editorials in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer for an unbiased, good judgment on 
various matters. For the last year or two, there has 
seemed to me to be a little fly in the ointment, in 
the way of a grouch against the present administra. 
tion—not bad at all, not like that of some of the 
senators at Washington—but just a slight flavor 
of it.” 

If the kind of a grouch our correspondent is talk- 
ing about is the same kind of a grouch we are think- 
ing about, we fear we shall have to plead guilty. 
Certainly we have criticized the administration—not 
because it is a democratic administration, however, 
but because of its unfriendly attitude toward the 
farmers of the country. No one in a position of 
authority with this administration seems to have 
any use for the farmer other than to get him to pro- 
duce up to the limit and then force him to sell just 
as cheaply as possible. Hence our grouch. 

We try to represent the farmer faithfully. We 
would criticize a republican administration just as 
severely as we have criticized this democratic ad- 
ministration, given the same reasons for criticism. 
It is not a question of partisan politics. It is simply 
a matter of securing economic justice for the farm- 
er. When that is denied him, we get cross. So if 
that is the kind of a grouch our subscriber is think- 
ing about, we have it all right. 

Political partisans all look alike to us when 
they fight against the farmer, and we shall hit them 
a whack every chance we have. 
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Dun’s Index Number 


UN’S index number, which is obtained by adding 
together the prices of various representative 
commodities, including not only foods, but also man- 
ufactured materials, reached its very highest level 
on January 1, 1920. However, even higher levels ars 
expected for February and March. 
The notable advance was not in farm products. 
In fact, certain farm products, especially butter and 
eggs, declined very seriously. The advance was in 
manufactured products, such as pig iron, cotton 
goods, lumber, glass, etc. As we predicted last Av 
gust, when the government first started its drive 
against prices, the whole industrial world was pre 
pared for higher prices, not for lower prices. The 
lower-price drive, as we predicted last August, was 
aimed solely at farmers. Our readers may have 
thought that we were talking somewhat bitterly last 
August, but subsequent events have verified our 
predictions. 


Co 8 8 
Buy Your Machinery Early 


HERE is more need than usual for anticipating 
machinery needs this year. Iron of various 
kinds has advanced since July from 20 to 50 per cent 
in price. This is bound to be reflected in machinery 
prices, and in many lines is likely to result 
scarcity. We would advise those of our readers 
who have to buy new machinery this coming year 
to order at once. The price may seem extraordi- 
narily high, but we do not believe that a lower price 
can be secured by waiting two or three months. 
In fact, indications are that the price next April 
will be even higher than at the present time. 
Some time, possibly a year or two from now, 
prices may start the other way. But just at present, 
the whole industrial world has set its face toward 
higher prices, and, for the time being, we have t 
accept the situation as it is. 
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Let’s Go! Let’s Go! 


HERE are two things that practically all of the 

people of the United States want most earnest- 
ly, and they want them right away. 

First, they want this League of Nations business 
settled and a treaty of peace concluded with Ger- 
many. They have got to the point where they are 
not going to be particular as to the exact terms of 
the league. They are heartily tired of all this fuss 
and talk, and would be willing to take on trial al- 
most any old kind of league. If they could get the 
matter settled at once, they would take the league 
as President Wilson brought it back from France, 
or they would take it with the reservations and 
amendments adopted by the senate committee, or 
they would take any compromise between these two 


extremes. Anything to get the matter settled, for a 
time at least. For a year now, we have had words, 
words, words. We are fed up. We want action. 


Those who have had such a passionate desire for 
a league should take warning. If they can not have 
just the sort of league they have wanted, they should 
be glad to take the very best league they can get. 
If the matter is much longer delayed, and gets into 
the political campaign, the people will kick the 
whole business back across the sea and have noth- 
ing more to do with it. It is high time for our stiff- 
necked President and our obstinate senators to come 
back to earth and get together. The league is worth 
trying. The exact terms are not so important. It 
is the intention that counts. Let everybody come 
down from his high horse and be satisfied with the 
very best compromise possible. It is that or noth- 
ing, and a compromise is better than nothing. It 
js not a question of who has been right or who has 
been wrong. It is a question of settling a matter 
that has got us all by the ears and is promoting dis- 
satisfaction and unrest and troubles of all sorts. 
Compromise; get together; settle on the best terms 
possible. 

Second, they want necessary railroad legislation 
enacted and the roads turned back to their owners 
without further delay. The house and the senate 
are quarreling over this matter, and at the time 
this is written they are almost in a deadlock. Some 
of the capitalists want the government to guarantee 
the future earnings of the roads. The railroad 
workmen want the government to keep the roads 
and practically turn the management over to them. 
In the meantime, the farmers and business men 
nerally are suffering severely, just as they have 
ffered right along under government operation. 
: for moving grain and perishable live stock can 
not be had promptly. An interminable time is re- 
quired to get freight thru. Passenger trains are late 
all the time. Mails are delayed. Conditions seem 
to be getting worse, and will get worse as long as 
neertainty exists. It is utter folly to hope for 
ect settlement of this question now. Any law 
that is passed may do injustice to the railroads or 

the public. But laws can be changed when the 
] change becomes apparent. The important 
w is to get back on the main line and move 
The farmers of the country have spoken 
nind on the matter of government ownership 
eration. They want no more of it now. Prac- 
y every representative farmers’ organization in 

tire country has demanded the immediate re- 

the railroads to their owners under strict 
iment supervision. Men who are trying to 
curry favor with the farmers by opposing such ac- 
tion are making a mistake. They are fooling them- 
selves. They are rendering no service to the farmer 
by placing obstacles in the way of prompt settle- 
ment of this matter, and the farmer knows it. 

Let’s go! Let’s go! LET’S GO!! 


es” 2. & 
The Business Outlook 


1 So farmer of today is a business man in a very 
real sense. It is just as important for him to be 

on nation-wide business conditions as it is 
local merchant. Bad business generally af- 
stock prices very promptly. The panic of 
instance, sent hog, cattle and sheep prices 
ry rapidly, altho it had very little effect on 
es. Ordinarily, a panic has very little to do 
price of farm land, altho it may make the 

















market dead for a year or so. At the present time, 
however, it is fair to expect that a panic might 
aiect not only live stock prices, but also grain 
Prices and the price of farm land. 

Personally, we do not believe that business de- 
Pressi is likely to come for a year or so. It is 
fo the interest of all the nations of the world to 
“void a business depression at this time. We may 
€xpect, theretore, that the effective influence of the 
hatior S 


} of the world will be on the side of present 
high prices for at least another year. 

, During the past two or three months, prices of 
all kinds of industrial products have taken a sud- 
“en shoot upward. Pig iron advanced several dol- 
lags a ton, lumber several dollars a thousand, print 
Peper nearly doubled, crude petroleum advanced 25 
cents a barrel, and cotton goods advanced nearly 
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50 per cent. Some people point to these price ad- 
vances as a foundation for an even further advance 
in business prosperity. As a matter of fact, these 
last price advances are enough to make one sus- 
Picious that depression may be with us in less than 
a year. The highest prices are always reached just 
before the crash. In the early spring and summer 
of 1907, for instance, most prices of industrial prod- 
ucts reached their very highest point, and within 
seven or eight months the crash came. We repeat 
it, therefore, that the recent advance in prices all 
along the line is a disquieting feature. 

The worst thing about the whole situation is that 
in many sections the banks have loaned money to 
the limit. If anything unusual comes up to make 
people generally feel uneasy, there will develop a 
tendency for people to cancel orders, to squirm out 
of contracts. Once a thing of this kind gets started, 
it is hard to stop. Some people say that the federal 
reserve system will prevent a situation of this sort. 
It may possibly prevent’the worst phases of a panic, 
but no system of banking will ever prevent a period 
of depression following a period of so much pros- 
perity. This is as natural in the business world as 
the systole and diastole of the heart. 

Of course, the present situation is altogether un- 
precedented, and, all signs to the contrary, the panic 
may not occur in 1920 or 1921. It may, in fact, de- 
lay for five or six years, after the fashion of 1873, 
which was eight years after the close of the Civil 
war. 

An exceptionally good business barometer to 
watch at the present time is volume of exports. As 
long as our exports are two or three times the pre- 
war normal, we are bound to have a period of hectic 
prosperity. Once they decline to the pre-war nor- 
mal, as they inevitably will, we are likely to have 
a period of depression, followed by a period of sound 
prosperity. 

a ts 2 
Is There a Cattle Shortage? 
§ age stock yards statisticians are busily talking 
about an impending cattle shortage. According 
to some of these gentlemen, there will be a shortage 
for seven years. Their argument runs something 
like this: 

There were tremendous receipts of cattle in 1918 
and 1919. If there had not been such large receipts, 
there would have been more breeding cattle left on 
the farms. The large receipts therefore, are a sign 
of shortage. Q. E. D. 

Using the same theory, we should exclaim every 
time we see a man in a limousine, “How poor that 
man must be! If he had not spent so much money 
for a limousine, he would not be so poor.” 

The receipts of cattle at the six big markets 
during 1918 and 1919 were about 70 per cent heavier 
than at the same markets in 1914. The shortage 
theorists say that these big receipts were caused by 
drouth liquidation of breeding stock in Texas, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Colorado and Idaho. Unquestion- 
ebly, drouth in these sections did send several hun- 
dred thousand head of cattle to market that might 
otherwise have been kept on the range. During the 
past three vears the state of Texas has reduced its 
cattle holdings by nearly 30 per cent, and during 
the vear of 1919 the states of Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado and Idaho have probably reduced their 
holdings by nearly 20 per cent. So far as this part 
of the theory is concerned, we agree absolutely with 
the shortage enthusiasts. 

The trouble with the people who proclaim the 
cattle shortage is that they are dazzled by the glam- 
cur of the western cattle, business, and ignore the 
fact that most of our beef supply comes from the 
eastern part of the United States. The seven corn 
helt states produce nearly one-third of our beef 
supply. A large part of the rest comes from the 
eastern dairy districts and from the Gulf states of 
the south, where they are rarely bothered by drouth. 

What if the southwest and northwest have 
reduced their cattle holdings 25 per cent? The rest 
of the United States has steadily been increasing 
its cattle supply, and this increase is more than 
enough to take care of the western losses. In the 
seven corn belt states there were 16,143,000 cattle 
in 1914, 18,584,000 cattle in 1917, and 19,962,000 cat- 
tle in 1919. In Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia and Virginia there have also been great 
cattle increases during the past two or three years. 
The increases and decreases in the western states 
may be more spectacular, but it is the supply in the 
eastern part of the country which really counts 
when it comes to finally determining the character 
of the market. 

Too many people forget that just about two-thirds 
of the beef consumed in the eastern part of the 
country comes from cows or heifers. Less than one- 
third comes from fat steers. By this statement, we 
co not mean to say that the dairy industry furnishes 
two-thirds of the beef of the country, but it certainly 
does furnish a much larger proportion of our beef 
than most people believe. Of course, from the 
standpoint of market strategy, the beef supplied 
by the dairy industry is unimportant, because of the 
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fact that the supply of dairy beef is just about the 
same from one year to the next. 

Starting about the year 1914, the entire nation 
increased its beef supply. Within three years the 
Texas holdings had increased by 400,000 cattle, and 
the Wyoming, Montana, Colorado and Idaho hold- 
ings by 1,000,000. The corn belt during the same 
time increased its holdings by 2,500,000. Since 
1917, the western holdings have been reduced, but 
the supply of cattle in the rest of the United States 
has steadily been on the increase. Part of the very 
large cattle receipts during 1918 and 1919 were un- 
deubtedly due to the liquidation in the west, but a 
very large part was also due to the genuine increase 
in breeding stock in the eastern part of the United 
States. We venture to make the following predic- 
tions: 

1. The 1920 census will indicate that we have 
70,000,000 or more cattle in the country, or an in- 
crease of at least 20 per cent over 1910. 

2. Cattle receipts at central markets will con- 
t‘nue heavy for several years, altho not quite so 
heavy as in 1918 or 1919. 

3. Genuine cattle shortage will not begin until 
1926 or 1927. By genuine shortage we are referring 
to a country-wide shortage, such as began about 
1910 and reached its culmination in 1914. We are 
not referring to temporary shortages, such as occa- 
sionally occur for several months at a time, even 
when the potential supply of cattle in the country 
may be very heavy. 

Cattle growers like to hear about an impending 
shortage and prospective good prices. And they 
can always find people at the central markets to 
gratify this natural desire. We are rather hesitant, 
therefore, to point out the other side of the case. 
However, we believe that the best interests of the 
bulk of the farmers of the corn belt are served by 
facing the market facts squarely. We do not have 
as complete information as we would like to have, 
but what information we do have points to a cattle 
surplus in the country, rather than a cattle shortage. 
By a surplus, we mean more cattle than can be dis- 
posed of at a fair profit. 
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Pork Exports and Corn Belt 
Prosperity 
LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a very 
careful study of the relation between our pork 
exports and farm prices. The man who will read it, 
study it thoroly, and follow the lesson it teaches, will 
thereby profit enough to pay his subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer for a much longer time than he 
will be here to read it. This article is one of the 
chapters in the book on “Agricultural Prices,” by 
the associate editor. The type has all been set for 
this book, and the presswork has begun. We hope 
to begin filling advance orders in late March or early 
April. It is an unusual and a very valuable book. 
The price is $2, postpaid. Orders may be sent at 
any time, and will be filled in the order received. 
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Eight-Hour Day on English Farms 


HEY have in England a farm-hands’ union. Eng- 

lish farm workers have long labored under un- 
favorable conditions and received low pay. They 
now propose an eight-hour day with not more than 
forty-four hours of work in any one week. Men 
are to work over time only when it is absolutely 
necessary, and shall receive for over-time work pay 
at time-and-a-half rates. For Sundays, it is pro- 
posed that they shall receive double rates. In re 
turn for such unusual industry, these farm hands 
ask a minimum of $12.50 a week. When we were 
in England, in 1912, the average wage was around 
$& or $6 per week, and the proposition now is that 
the English farm hands shall receive twice the pre- 
war rate of wages and work about half as hard. 

We wish the English farm hands luck in fight- 
ing for good wages and the eight-hour day. If they 
get what they are asking for, the cost of producing 
food in England will be so high that there will be 
an increased demand for food from the United 
States. 

Laboring conditions in the cities have tremen- 
dously improved during the past twenty years. On 
farms the change has been relatively slight. The 
American farmer works today just about as many 
hours as he ever did, altho it must be admitted 
that improved machinery has made many tasks less 
burdensome. 

Shall the American farmer ask for an eight- 
hour day? Of course an eight-hour day means de- 
creased production and higher prices. Supposedly, 
it means leisure to drive into town in the evening. 

As long as eight-hour days are being passed 
around, the farmer might as well ask for his share. 
We wonder, however, how long this process of 
“laying down” on the job and taking things easy 
can continue. The people in the cities, both labor- 
ers and capitalists, have set the pace in this re- 
spect. They can not blame the farmers if they, too, 
catch the contagion. 
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The Barometer of Corn Belt Prosperity 


For years we have exported from 
the United States more corn in the 
form of pork than in the form of 
shelled corn or corn meal. In recent 
years we have been exporting an aver- 
age of about 40,000,000 bushels of corn 
in the form of corn and corn meal, 
whereas we have been exporting the 
equivalent of about 130,000,000 bushels 
of corn in the form of pork products. 
And for the year 1919 we exported the 
equivalent of about 356,000,000 bushels 
of corn in the form of pork. 

There is an extraordinary sympathy 
between the corn and hog industries. 
True it is that we feed almost as much 
corn to our horses as we do to our hogs 
—but the corn which we feed to horses 
is for the purpose of keeping the farm 
plant running. The corn fed to horses 
does not bring in direct cash returns in 
the same way as the corn fed to hogs. 
Nearly one-third of all our corn is fed 
to hogs, and from the standpoint of 
market strategy, this third which is 
fed to hogs counts more than the other 
two-thirds. The demand for the other 
two-thirds by horses and cattle and by 
the grist mills of the towns and cities 
is practically stationary from one year 
to the next. It is the corn which is 
fed to hogs that varies so greatly from 
one year to the next. 

Fer the first ten months of 1919 the 
value of the pork products exported 
from the United States was $778.000,- 
000, or about one-eighth of the value 
of all the exports from the United 
States for this period. The only other 
product of practically equal magnitude 
with pork exports was cotton, with a 
total value of $775,000,000 for the first 
ten months of 1919. Wheat and wheat 
flour, which most people think rank 
decidedly above’ the 
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prosperity. 


country. 


1896 and 1914. 


pounds look out for trouble. 





For 45 years pork exports have been the forecaster of cornbelt 
Pork exports reached their high water mark in 1919 
but will still continue heavy in 1920 and probably in 1921. But 
pork exports are going down until they reach the pre-war level; 
and as they go down corn belt farming will cease to enjoy its 
present unusual advantage over farming in other sections of the 
lowa land may not go down in price, but the boom 
will come to an end and land will move slowly like it did in 1875, 
When pork exports decline below 900,000,000 
This will mean that the prop has 
been taken out from under corn prices and that within a year or 
two corn will sell for less than cost of production. 








charts. When pork exports have been 
less than normal for a year or two, 
there is a decided tendency for corn 
to become unprofitable, and vice versa. 
Note how the big hog exports, starting 
in 1877 and continuing thru 1881, were 
accompanied by a period of unusual 
corn profits. Note how the falling off 
in hog exports, starting with 1882 and 
continuing until 1890, was also accom- 
panied by unprofitable corn crops. 
Then there was a temporary turn for 
the better in both corn and hog ex- 
ports in 1890 and 1891, and a sag in 
both until 1897, when hog _ exports 
picked up and continued to pick up to 
a very marked degree for several 
vears, the change in hog exports being 
slowly reflected in corn profits. Gen- 
erally speaking, pork exports seem to 
lead the way, and corn tags along be- 
hind. During the war years, however. 


corn seemed to move just about as 
fast as hog exports. The first year of 
really heavy hog exports was the year 
ending June 30, 1916, and the first corn 
crop to sell unusually high was that 
harvested in the fall of 1916. The corn 
crops of 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 have 
all been extraordinarily profitable, and 
the pork exports during these same 
years have been unusually heavy. Un- 
questionably, there is a very close rela- 
tionship between hog exports and the 
general tevel of corn prices. We do 
not mean to say that there is a month- 
py-month relationship, or even a year- 
by-year relationship. We do mean to 
say, however, that it is impossible for 
the United States to export an unusual 
volume of hog products without sooner 
or later raising corn prices. It may 
take a year or two for the effect 
to be felt by corn, but sooner or later 


the influence seems to be inevitable 
Heavy hog exports make for higher 
corn prices, and higher corn prices 
make for higher values in eorn belt 
farm land. Without much question, 
the fundamental cause of corn lang 
rising so much more rapidly than lang 
in other sections is the unusual volume 
of pork products starting with the year 
1916. It would have been impossible 
for the corn market to have reached 
or sustained its high altitude without 
the prop of such tremendous hog ex. 
ports. In view of the evidence pre 
sented, we make bold to say that hog 
exports furnish a most delicate barom. 
eter of corn belt prosperity. The huge 
volume of pork exports during the past 
three years is the explanation of corn 
belt land rising faster than in other 
sections. Iowa raises twice as many 
hogs as any other state, and this js 
doubtless the reason why land in Iowa 
has risen faster than in any other 
state. 

What of the future? Is there any 
chance that pork exports will maintain 
their present volume? We may as well 
face the issue squarely and come to 
the conclusion that in all probability 
pork exports, within three or four 
years, will decline to about one-third 
their present volume. For four or five 
years previous to the war, the tend. 
ency of pork exports was somewhat 
downward. It is reported that at that 
time Great Britain was buying less and 
less of her hog products from the Uni- 
ted States, and that she was thinking 
of buying more and more of her cears- 
er quality of hog products from China 
At the present time there is consider. 
able Chinese bacon on the English 
market. It is also worth while to note 
in this connection that 





value of pork products, 
totaled during this peri- 
od $556,000,000. Corn 
and corn meal exports 
during this period were 
worth an insignificant 
$15,000,000. Of course 
we are now exporting 
more pork products 
than ever before in his 
tory, but even before 
the war the corn belt 
expressed itself pre 
eminently thru its ex 
ports of pork products 
The ham, bacon and 
lard of the corn belt 
are comparable with the 
wheat of the northwest 
and the cotton of the 
south. 

Before the war, we 
exported every year the 
equivalent of about five 
or six million hogs 
Last vear we exported 
the equivalent of thir 
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curved line, porkexports are unusually large. 
prosperity beginning with 1879. 
beginning with 1900. 














Curved line indicates the normal trend of pork exports from the U,S. 
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the English consump. 
tion of meat is now 
1,200,000 tons, which is 
600,000 tons less than 
her pre-war - consump 
tion of meat. If Eng. 
land has cut down on 
her meat consumption 
one-third, the probabili- 
ties are that the conti- 
res ee ey nent of Europe has cut 
down on its meat con- 
sumption one-half. Per- 
haps never again will 
the world eat as much 
: meat per capita as it 
+} did before the war. 
~ Whether we like it or 


not, we may as _ well 
{ face the _ probability 
ee that our pork exports 
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are on the decline, and 


When the irregular line is above the will not stop declining 
Large pork exports beginning with 1877 caused the corn belt 
arge pork exports beginning with 1898 caused the corn belt prosperity 


until they are down to 
about one-third of the 
1919 volume. 

And we may expect 





teen or fourteen mil 
lion hogs, nearly one 170 
fifth of our total pro : 
duction. Exports fell 
off during September, 
October and November, 
but this is a customary 
seasonal occurrence 
and there is now the 
prospect of a resump 
tion of a tremendous 
exportation of hog prod 
ucts during the winter 
and early summer. 
The charts indicate 
the close relation exist 
ing between pork ex- 
ports and profits in corn 
raising, The one giving 
the profits and 
on the average acre of 
corn for the past forty 
five years is re-pub 
lished from our issue 
of May 17, 1918, the 


losses 


profits for the years 
1918 and 1919 having 
been added since. it 


will be noted that the 
other chart gives the 
exports of hog products 
in pounds from the Uni 
ted States vear by vear 
The exports are given 
in fiscal vears, ending 
on June 30th. It will 
be noted that in a 
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that this decline in pork 
exports will have some 
influence on corn prices 
and therefore on corn 
land prices. The future 
situation is of course 
considerably different 
than that which has ex 
isted at any time dur 
ing the past forty-five 
vears. The volume of 
money in circulation 
may be such that there 
will be no actual de 
cline in corn prices of 
in corn land prices 
Just the same, we may 
as well expect that the 
unusually favorable po 
sition which has beet 
enjoyed by the cor 
belt during the past 
three years will disap 
pear with the decline 
pork exports. 
Previous to the wat, 
Great Britain and Ger 
many absorbed more of 
our pork exports thal 
any other nation. Great 
Britain took 73 per cent 
of our pork exports, 86 
per cent of our exports 
of hams and shoulders, 
and 36 per cent of our 
lard exports. Germany 
took 30 per cent of our 








broad and general way 
there is quite a consid 
erable relationship indi- 
cated between the two 





soon becomes profitable. 


Corn is relatively unprofitable when pork exports have been small. When pork exports expand corn 


The cost_of producing corn is figured on the basis of the changes in the cost of 
man labor. land, horse labor, ete. For imstance, it cost twice as much to grow anacre of corn in 1919 as it 
did in 1910, and yet, in spite of the increased cost in 1919, corn was more profitable 


lard exports and prac 
tically nothing in the 
way of bacon, (Cem 
cluded on page 349) 
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Individua) hog houses of simple type and construction on the farm of This tile hog house on the farm of C. E. Duvall of Audubon, Iowa, 
Charles D. Kirkpatrick, Keokuk county, lowa. has the south slope of the roof largely made up of glass. 






HOUSING THE HOG 


How the Corn Belt Farmer Takes Care 
of His Best Crop 























With a hog house on one side of a concrete feeding floor and a corn crib on the other, these A driveway thru the center of this hog house makes handling of 
hogs have a fine chance to put on fat in a hurry, with little trouble tc them or to their owner. feed and litter an easy job for F.C. McClung Wapello Co., lowa. 
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Harry Uitenbogaard of O’Brien county, lowa, has a lighting system that seems 
to be a compromise between the half-monitor and roof window type. 











This half-monitor type of hog house is on the farm of W.C. Hebdon, ; : et 
WW 


Washington county, Nebraska Hl 











lows in the roof furnish the light for P. H. Falk's hog house on Modern type of half-monitor house on the farm of the Mississippi 
his farm in Minnehaha county, South Dakota. Experiment Station. 








Income 


The question of just how a farmer 
should figure his income tax is being 
asked by thousands of farmers thru- 
out the United States, and to answer 
as many of them as read 
Farmer we have prepared the follow- 
ing statement to show just what the 
American farmer must do in figuring 
his income tax. 

It is pointed out by the bureau that 
returns and taxes are due on or be- 
fore March 15th, at the office of the 
collector of internal revenue for the 
district in which the farmer lives. 
There is a penalty provided in the law 
for delaying the return or payment be 
yond that date, except that quarterly 
payments may be made March 15th, 
June 15th, September 15th and De- 
cember 15th, 1920 

The requirement of filing an income 
tax return is a burden laid by law 
squarely on the shoulders of farmers 
thruout the United States, who had 
a net income for 1919 sufficient to 
bring them within the law’s provi- 
sions. An unmarried person must file 
a return if his or her net income was 
$1,000 or over, and a married person 
living with wife (or husband) must 
file if their joint net income was $2,000 
or over A widow or widower, or a 
married person living apart from wife 
dor husband) is classed as a single per 
son. This requirement is enforced, 
even tho no tax is due. And if a tax 
is due, the entire tax, or at least one 
fourth of it, must be paid when the 
return is filed, not later than March 
15th. 

Form 1040A is used for incomes of 
not more than $5,000; Form 1040 for 
incomes over $5,000, and Form 1040F 
is designed especially for farmers, 
ranches, stock raisers, etc., and 
should be filed with either of the 
above forms. 

The term “farm,” as used in con- 
nection with the income tax, includes 
stock farms, dairy farms, poultry 
farms, fruit farms and truck farms; 
also plantations, ranches and all land 
used for farming operations. Whether 
the owner of a farm or a tenant, the 
person or firm operating the farm is 
required to consider income tax liabil 
‘ity on the annual gains. The farmer, 
the manufacturer and the merchant 
are engaged in business, so far as the 
income tax is concerned, and each 
must conform to a set of rules in fig- 
uring taxable income 

The revenue law defines gross in- 
come and provides the particular de 
ductions that may be taken from the 
gross income iIn arriving at the net 
income This method must be fol- 
lowed by every farme 

In gro income, a farmer is re- 
quired to include “all gains, profits 
and income derived from the sale or 
exchange of farm products, whether 
produced on the farm or purchased 
and resold.” When he exchanges his 
products for groceries, clothing or oth- 
er articles, he must include in his 
gross income the value of the articles 
received in exchange. A farmer who 
lets out a farm on a crop-share basis 
must report the cash received when 
the crops are sold. A farmer who lets 
out a farm on a cash rental basis and 
is paid in crops must report the exact 
cash rental agreed upon, whether or 
not the crops are disposed of. 

Care must be taken in figuring gain 
from the sale of live stock. If the 
stock was previously purchased, it’s 
cost should be deducted from the sale 
price to ascertain the gain unless the 
inventory method is used by the farm- 
er. ‘The entire amount received for 
animals raised on the farm should be 
included in gross income. In case a 
farmer sold any work animals or farm 
machinery previously purchased, there 
should be included in the gross income 
any gain realized The cost thereof, 
reduced by the amount of wear and 
tear sustained on such animals and 
machinery, is subtracted trom the sell- 
ing price to arrive ai the gain or loss. 

From his gross income a farmer is 
allowed to charge off all of his neces- 
Sary expenses in the conduct of the 
farm during the year. These include 
costs of putting in his crop, of caring 
for his crop, and of harvesting and 
marketing. In addition to these costs, 
he may deduct money spent for ordi- 
nary farm tools of short life bought 
during the year, such as_ shovels, 
rakes, etc Also, the cost of feed pur- 
chased for feeding live stock may be 
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ax Facts a Farmer Should Know 


By CLAYTON B. STIVER 


Income Tax Expert. 





income tax reports. 


cluded in making up the return. 





This article by Mr. Stiver may be taken as from an authorative 
source and the statements made can be depended upon. 
most important fact brought out is that the inventory method of 
computing farm income is to be recognized by internal revenue 
officials in the corn belt this year. 
article carefully and follow the suggestions in making up their 
A second article will appear in our issue of 
next week and will deal with matters of detail explaining just 
what income should be included and what should not be in- 


The 


Farmers should read the 








treated as an expense, in so far as 
this cost represents actual outlay; but 
the value of his own products fed to 
animals is not a deductible item. 

If, during the year, the farmer pur- 
chases trees for the planting of an 
orchard; or if he built or improved the 
farm drainage, pulled stumps on the 
farm, dug a well, erected a barn or 
new fences, or expended money for 
any other purpose that improved his 
farm, such expenditures are not 
chargeable against the income for the 
year. There is a reason for this which 
the farmer will readily understand, 
and that is that a person who makes 
such improvements is not spending 
his money, but investing it in improve 
ments that he and his family may en- 
joy, or that will contribute to the bene 
fits of his operations, as well as bring 
a larger price if he should sell out. 

The difference between the farmer’s 
gross income and expenses is known 
as his net income, which is the amount 
the farmer must consider, together 
with other income, in determining 
whether or not an income tax return 
is required. 

There are two ways in which a 
farmer may figure his income for the 
year 1919, either of which will be ac- 
ceptable for income tax purposes. The 


broad definition, but it is plain that it 
will more clearly reflect the results of 
the year’s operations, and for a pro- 
gressive farmer is an invaluable basis 
for comparison with prior years and 
for ascertaining whether he is _ pro- 
gressing, standing still or going back- 
wards, as well as being a sound basis 
for computing his taxable income. 

As an illustration of the difference 
between the two methods, let us take 
a cash purchase on December 1, 1919, 
of five tons of hay and a thousand 
bushels of corn and oats for feed. By 
the cash method, this cost would go 
into the year 1919; but by the accrual 
method, the cost of only the amount 
used in December would become a 
charge to that year, and the balance, 
carried by inventory into the succeed- 
ing year, would be a charge against 
the income of that year. 

The new income tax form for farm- 
ers, Form 1040F, shows a vast im- 
provement over the special form used 
last- year, for it takes recognition of 
both of these methods, and supplies 
the necessary instructions for making 
a simple but correct and intelligent 
computation of the year’s income. This 
orm will be ready for distribution 
soon after February Ist 

A farmer using the accrual or in- 
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Reforms in Methods of Tax Collection on Incomes From Farm Property 
are Promised This Year. 


one too frequently in common prac- 
tice is the “cash basis.” This means, 
as the term implies, the difference be 
tween the amount received in money 
and goods received for his products, 
and the cash paid out for actual farm 
expenses within the year. 

It also means that if he did not sell 
his grain, hogs, cattle, sheep or other 
products, whether raised on the farm 
or purchased for re-sale, before Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, then the value of the crop 
or animals is not income for 1919, but 
will be income for the year in which 
sold. Similarly, if he sold during 1919 
anything raised, grown or purchased 
in a prior year, it is income for 1919. 

If during 1919 or prior years, live 
stock is purchased for re-sale and still 
is on hand at the close of the year, he 
can not deduct the cost of such ani- 
mals as an item of expense until the 
year in which they are sold. 

The other and the one most gener- 
ally approved by educators as well as 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is 
the accrual or inventory method. The 


basis is found in computing,the re- 
ceipts and expenses inearred SMdncher 
paid or not, that actually pertain to 
the taxable year, excluding income 
earned and expenses incurred in pre- 
vious or succeeding years. This is a 


ventory method is provided a special 
inventory schedule to be used in the 
computation of gross income. With 
respect to the pricing of inventories 
as of December 31, 1919, the “farm 
price method,” that is, market price 
less cost of marketing, has been rec- 
ognized by the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue 

Among farm expenses allowable are 
the cost ot minor repairs on buildings 
(but not the dwelling house), on 
fences, wagons, and farm machinery; 
also bills paid for horseshoeing, stock 
powders, rock salt, services of veteri- 
nary, insurance (except on dwelling 
house), gasoline for operating power, 
and sundry other expenses which were 
paid for in cash. 

As to hired help, all of the produc- 
tive labor is a necessary expense. But 
the wages of household servants or 
help employed to improve the farm, 
such as tree planting, building fences, 
ditching, etc., are outlays for improve- 
ments and can not be claimed against 
the earnings. These expenditures 
should be capitalized or added to the 
Vahie of the farm or ranch. 

ae purchases of farm machinery, 
wagons, animals, ete., and the con- 
struction or extension of buildings, 
silos, fencing, etc., should likewise be 


capitalized, as they are investments 
In so far as they are useful in earning 
farm income, a reasonable deduct 
may be made annually in the form 
wear and tear or depreciation, so t} 
this cost will be spread over the use! 
life of such addition to the farm plan: 

The auto and motor truck have tak 
en their place on the farm as part 
the farm equipment. This cost is 
an expense, tho its upkeep is, if 
exclusively for farm purposes and pn 
for pleasure. Also, in such cases ; 
reasonable deduction for wear an 
tear is allowed. 

Every farmer will want to know right 


here how he will treat a loss « ed 
by a storm in which his crop or part 
of same is ruined. The answer to this 
is that unless the crop reaches its 
maturity and is harvested and sold 


its value never reached gross income 
and, therefore, an arbitrary deduction 
for the loss can not be allowed. The 
cost of planting, fertilizing, and culti 
vating the crop is allowed in regula 
order, but the loss of a growing crop 
simply means that the farmer has so 
much less gross income to report. and, 
therefore, will pay a reduced tax, if 
any tax at all. 

The same is true in the case of the 
loss of animals which were raised on 
the farm. However, a loss is allowed 
in the case of draft animals, or ani- 
mals for breeding purposes, or for any 
other purposes which represent a cap- 
ital outlay, such as horses, cows and 
other animals bought. The amount 
that would be allowed in such case is 
the cost less any deductions claimed 
on prior returns for depreciation. Any 
insurance received must also be con- 
sidered in figuring a loss in such a 
case. 

A farmer who sustained a loss to his 
buildings thru fire, lightning or storm 
may claim a loss if not reimbursed by 
insurance. Shrinkage in weight or 
value of farm products held for favor- 
able market prices may not be deduct- 
ed as a loss, for the reason that when 
such products are sold, the shrinkage 
will be reflected in the selling price. 

The value of agricultural lands has 
been jumping during the past few 
years, and during 1919 many owners 
sold out part or all of their lands at 
big profits. It must be borne in mind 
that all such gains constitute income, 
and must be taken into consideration 
in arriving at net income for the year 
Where the entire farm is sold. the 
gain is represented in the difference 
between the cost and sale price; but 
if the farm or land was owned prio! 
to March 1, 1913, the fair market value 
as of that date should be taken instead 
of cost; and if acquired by bequest or 
descent since March 1, 1913, the es- 
tate’s approved inventory value should 
be used instead of cost. 

As to buildings, fences and other im 
provements on the land, an adjust 
ment must be made for any deprecia- 
tion; and if sand, clay or other valu 
able part of the land has been sold 
during ownership, an adjustment in 
the way of depletion must be made. 
These adjustments mean that the wear 
and tear on the improvements, and 
excavation of sand, loam, gravel, clay, 
ete., have reduced the value; and the 
difference between this reduced value 
and the selling price is income. In 
any case where amounts were expend- 
ed for permanent improvements oF 
betterments, since March 1, 1913, that 
cost should be considered in figuring 
the gain or loss when sold. 

Where a part of the farm or ranch, 
or part of the parcel of land or any 
other property, was sold, the same 
principle is applied, except that in fig- 
uring the cost, or the bequest value, 
or the value as of March 1, 1913, #f 
owned prior to that date, the propot 
tion which the part sold was of the 
total farm or parcel should be equit 
ably computed. Consideration should 
be given not only to acreage, but as to 
quality of the land and its location @ 
so far as these considerations were '® 
flected in the value of the entire tari 
or lot. 

If the inventory method is adopted 
the farmer should, in order to asce® 
tain gross income, add to the amount 
received from sales made during the 
year ‘the inventory of the live st 
and products on hand at the close of 
the year, and from this sum deduct 


the amount expended in purchasins 
(Concluded on page 352) 
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Think | bout F. ence Posts Now! : 


"THs is the time when farmers plan the year’s work 
—changes they are going to make—improved 
methods they are going to adopt. Just the time to 
stop and think about fence posts. 


It used to be wood posts— now RED TOP Steel Posts are the 
standard. There must be good reasons why thousands of farme 
have adopted RED TOPS. There are. , 


They have taken the drudgery out of fence building. They 
make a strong, durable, clean fence line. 


RED TOPS are easily and quickly set—drive like a stake. They hold 
their place—anchor like a rock, No bending, buckling, breaking, burning 
or. rotting; @ minimum of upkeep. They protect the stock from lightning. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in 
place than wood or concrete posts. 
Farmers tell us it costs them one cent 
to set a RED TOP as against ten to > 
twenty cents to set a wood post. 


Send for booklet today, giving the 
whole story on RED TOP Posts. 


If at any time your dealer cannot supply 
you with RED TOPS, write direct to us. 
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Chicago Steel Post Company 


208-E South La Salle Street - Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory— Preston, Ontario, Canada 


You take no chance. Any RED 
TOP post that breaks in the fence 
line will be replaced by your dealer 
without cost or argument. It is 
worth remembering that RED 
TOP is the only guaranteed fence 
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Steel Fence Posts 








Nebraska Farm Bureau 


Convention 


The Nebraska State Farm Bureau 
Association, at its annual meeting at 
Lincoln, January 22d and 23d, voted to 
ratify the constitution of and become 
an active member of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. As evidence 

- of sincerity, the Nebraska association 
followed this vote with an amend- 
ment to its state constitution which 
allows a county Farm Bureau to col- 
lect a maximum of $400 to pay state 
and national dues. 

While no definite action was taken 
at the meeting, it is very probable 
that Nebraska will soon stage a state- 
wide ‘membership campaign on the 
paid up basis, similar to the cam- 
paign put on in Iowa and other states. 
J. R. Howard, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and also 
the Iowa state association, told the 
Nebraska association what his state 
did and what some other states are 
doing. The willingness with which 
lowa farmers contributed to the 
Farm Bureau cause, and the success 
which has been attained in paid up 
membership campaigns in Missouri, 
encourages the Nebraska association. 

Delegates from one or two counties 
at the Nebraska state meeting ex- 
pressed belief that a bureau could not 
be maintained in their county on the 
paid up membership basis. These 
counties have but recently launched 
the work and the people as a whole 
are not well acquainted with the 
work, the delegates said. The amend- 
ment allowing a maximum county as- 
sessment of $400, however, brought 
no dissenting vote. 

Mr. Howard, in reply to questions 
regarding the task of obtaining paid 
up memberships, said that Iowa min- 
ers are now assessed a total of $25 an- 
nually for the support of their organ- 
ization, and that some big eastern 
unions were contemplating an annual 
assessment of $100. He felt that a 
farmer, with a large investment of 
capital, could afford an annual fee of 
$5 or $10 in support of his organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Howard emphasized the fact 
that the Farm Bureau is decidedly 
a farmers’ institution, and that its 
ideal is to contain as a member no 
one who does not actually live on a 
farm. While the lowa law does per- 
mit land owners, whether residing in 
the country or not, to be members, 
this is considered a defect. Mr. How- 
ard told of the rapid spread of the 
Farm Bureau movement, especially in 
some of the southern states. Ken- 
tucky has every county organized, and 
Georgia has recently organized fifty 
counties on the paid up membership 
basis. Even one Ozark county of Mis- 
souri responded with 1,250 paid up 
memberships in one week. 

The Nebraska association voted to 
stand firmly behind Hall county in 
its fight to enforce the state law re- 
quiring county governments to con- 
tribute financial aid when 300 or more 
farmers petition for a bureau. The 
Hall county commissioners refuse to 
comply with the law and began action 
to test the constitutionality of the law. 
The law was declared constitutional 
in a lower court, but was carried to 
the supreme court of the state by the 
opposition. Delegates at the state 
meeting pledged $25 each to give fi- 
nancial! and moral support to the Hall 
county farmers desiring a county 
bureau. 

R. E. Holland, county agent leader 
for Nebraska, reviewed the work of 
1919, at the state meeting. Nebraska 
now has forty-seven county bureaus 
and forty-nine county agents. Two 
years ago it had eleven bureaus and 
eleven agents. There are ninety-one 
counties in the state. One of the most 
important pieces of work last year 
was that of live stock disease control. 
Seventy-five thousand head of cattle 
were vaccinated against  blackleg 
thru the agency of the Farm Bureau. 
One hundred thousand head of hogs 
were vaccinated with serum furnished 
thru the Farm Bureaus and by the 
farmers themselves. The Nebraska 
State Farm Bureau Association is sup- 
porting the codperative use of vaccine 
thru a state serum plant. Mr. Howard 
remarked that Nebraska farmers were 
able, on account of their organization 
and state plant, to buy serum for two- 
thirds what Iowa farmers pay, and 








from the same concerns that Iowa 
farmers do. 

Extensive work was done in Nebras- 
ka last year in attempting to control 
such crop pests as grasshoppers, in 
the western part of the state, and 
pocket gophers in the eastern section. 
Entomologists estimate that rodent 
pests do a damage estimated at $1 
an acre. There are nearly 50,000,000 
acres in Nebraska. The depredations 
of the pocket gopher alone is esti- 
mated to cost the farmers from $75,- 
000 to $100,000. Grasshoppers have 
been a serious menace in western Ne- 
braska. In one county alone, a car- 
load of arsenic poison was used to 
poison hoppers. Extensive work was 
done in the state to impart informa- 
tion to the farmers regarding condi- 
mental stock foods. Chemical analy- 
sis has been made of several of these 
foods and county agents provided with 
the results for the benefit of the Farm 
Bureau members. 

One of the resolutions passed by the 
Nebraska association dealt with the 
matter of the farmers’ income tax. 
The resolution called on George L. 
Loomis, collector of internal revenue 
for Nebraska, and his deputy collect- 
ors, to discontinue discouraging farm- 
ers to keep an inventory and to make 
their income tax returns on the inven- 
tory basis. ‘Phe resolution further 
asked that some means be provided 
whereby farmers may change from 
the cash to the inventory basis of 
making income tax returns, without 
the necessity of beginning back to the 
year 1915. 

The Nebraska association elected 
Elmer Youngs of Lexington for its 
1920 president. Mr. Youngs has been 
actively interested in codperative or- 
ganization for many years. New di- 
rectors were elected as follows: F. 
C. Crocker, Filley; Miss Juergens;, 
Scottsbluff; George Briggs, Clay 
Center; Mrs. Shelby Ramsey, Seward; 
Jake Pedrett, Kimball, and Y. R. 
Hedges, Syracuse. 





Seeding Oats With Wheat 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have some wheat which is very 
badly damaged with fly, and would 
like to know if it would be all right 
to sow oats with it. Just when should 
the oats be seeded?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
put in an early variety of oats, such 
as the Iowa 103, Iowa 105, or Kherson, 
with a disk drill, early in April, or as 
early in the spring as the condition of 
the ground will permit. 





The Pure Fabric Bill 


The pure fabric bill, as introduced 
in the senate by Senator Capper, and 
which is receiving the support of or- 
ganized sheepmen, provides that man- 
ufacturers of woolen goods shall stamp 
on their wool information as to the 
percentage of virgin wool, percentage 
of shoddy, percentage of cotton, etc. 
It is further provided that the manu- 
facturers shall be licensed, and that 
tests as to the purity of wool may be 
made from time to time by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This bill would seem to be of benefit 
both to the consumer and to sheepmen. 





Spraying Potatoes 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some very fine seed pota 
toes, and wish to maintain the stock 
or even improve it. Will you please 
give me suggestions as to how to spray 
for blight?” 

The standard spray for blight is Bor- 
deaux mixture, made by dissolving five 
pounds of quicklime and five pounds 
of copper sulphate in fifty gallons of 
water. The copper sulphate and lime 
are dissolved in separate vessels and 
then the two are poured together in a 
third vessel. Lead arsenate paste is 
often added to the Bordeaux mixture 
at the rate of three pounds to every 
fifty gallons. The lead arsenate has 
nothing whatever to do with blight, 
but is very helpful in destroying pota- 
to bugs, flea beetles, ete. 
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This Book is for YOU—and it’s Free! 


7 


It’s just off the press sixty-  “\-ye- 


‘four pages of plain facts, pro- 

fusely illustrated with actual photographs, 
about a new farming and stockraising section 

where the climate is so mild plant growth con- 
tinues the year ’round. Every Northern and 
Western farmer and stock raiser will be interest- 
ed in this book, because it tells and shows just 
what is being accomplished by other Northern 
and Western men already established in a region 
destined to become one of the leading livestock, 
dairying and general farming sections in America—the 


HIGHLANDS OF LOUISIANA 


Now $30 an Acre $6 an Acre Down Payment 
Long, Easy Terms on Deferred Balance 


This land is high, gently rolling, naturally well drained— 
practically every acre tillable. No stones, no stubborn 
undergrowth. Rainfall is generous and certain. No long 
winters, no late or early frosts—livestock range in the open twelve 
months in the year. The soil is friable, and naturally adapted to crops 
raised by Northern and Western farmers, as well as many others 
Northern lands will not produce. Good railroad facilities, churches, 
schools, live towns and markets already established. 


GET THIS BOOK—You will read every word of it. 


$50 PAYS ALL EXPENSES OF THE ROUND TRIP 
from Kansas City to the Highlands of Louisiana, including 
railroad fare, Pullman berths, meals en route, hotel at Lud- 
ington, La., and automobiles in which to tour our farm lands. 
Every convenience provided for your enjoyment. This 
special round trip rate subject to recall after March 1. 


Fill out this coupon NOW: 
co 
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LONG-BELL FARM LAND CORPORATION, 
3791 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
tlemen:—Please send me details concerning your special low cost weekly 
excursions; also copy of your free book. 


IonG-Rett Farm Jand Corporation 


3791 R. A. LONG BLDG, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Barometer of Corn Belt Prosperity 


(Continued from page 340) 


hams or shoulders. Cuba, Holland 
and Belgium were the other large 
importers of American hog products, 
but these three nations together re- 
quired only about one-tenth as much 
as Great Britain. If Great Britain cuts 


thirds what it was before the war, she 
will be much more nearly self-support- 
ing from a meat standpoint than she is 
now. and probably will not import 
from the United States more than one- 
half as much meat as she did before 
the war. Great Britain owes consider- 
able money to the United States, and, 
moreover, in the future she will not 
cet from the United States in such 
rge measure ocean freight charges 
n the British merchant marine. In 

e old days, Great Britain had a con- 
iderable credit balance coming to her 
every year from the United States, and 
she took a large part of this in the 
fown,of pork products. Now that the 
situation is reversed, it is difficult to 
see how Great Britain can import as 
much in the way of hog products from 
the United States as she did before 
the war. True it is that for the year 
1919 she has imported about three 
times as much from the United States 
as before the war, but once the pres- 
ent emergency is past, it seems obvi- 
ous that Great Britain will cut her 
pork imports down to the minimum. 

In the case of Germany, the situation 
is even worse. Germany, which nor- 
mally took 150,000,000 pounds of lard 
from us every year before the war, 
must now pay the allied nations an in- 
demnity every year of at least $600, 
000,000. In order to pay this huge sum, 
Germany must cut her imports down 
to the absolute minimum, and become 
extraordinarily efficient in exporting. 
For the next two or three years, Ger- 
many may perhaps import more lard 
from us than she did before the war, 
but, as rapidly as possible, Germany 
will re-establish her swine industry and 
reduce the imports of American lard. 

We may be painting the situation 
too black, but we can not see how our 
pork exports, by the year 1925, can to- 
tal to more than 800,000,000 or possibly 
900,000,000 pounds, which is less than 
one-third the 1919 volume of exports. 
Of course, another war may break out 
in the meantime, or some other ex- 
traordinary thing may happen, but in 
the ordinary course of events, it would 
seem that our pork exports must in- 
evitably decrease until they are con- 
siderably less than the pre-war nor- 
mal. And it would seem that this de- 
crease in pork exports will have a very 
considerable bearing on corn. prices, 
which will in turn have a bearing on 
corn land prices. Again, we wish to 
say. however, that we do not neces 
sarily believe that corn land in 1925 
or 1930 will be selling cheaper than it 
is today. Prices of all kinds doubtless 
will continue to be high in 1925 and 
1920, for the simple reason that in- 
flated currency the world over will 
still continue. The point we are trying 
to make is that once hog exports de- 
cline to the pre-war normal, or less, 
corn belt farming will cease to enjoy 
the unusual advantage which it had 
during the war. It may for a time be 
relatively less profitable than farming 
in certain other sections of the Uni- 
ted States. 

There are many curious paradoxes in 
the hog export trade in the United 
States. While a heavy export of hog 
Products sooner or later means high 
corn prices, high hog prices, and corn 
belt prosperity generally, yet as a 
usual proposition, heavy hog exports 
do not start except in times of unusu- 
ally low hog prices. The heavy hog 
exports which began in 1877 and con- 
tinued to 1881, began only when hogs 
had declined below $5 a hundred, and 
reached their height while hogs were 
$3 to $4 a hundred. In 1882, when hog 
Prices ciimbed to over $8 per hundred 
on the Chicago market, hog exports 
Promptly fell off, and did not climb 
again until hog prices again went be- 
4 a hundred, in 1890. In early 

‘>, when hog prices on the Chicago 
ma xet climbed up to nearly $8 a hun- 
sh again, hog exports dropped off 
ery suddenly. They did not pick up 
once in 1896, when hog prices went 
+ ii $4 again, but did pick up very 
“Pidly in 1897 and 1898, during both 
softer. years hog prices on the Chi- 
a market were under $4 a hundred 
“ost of the time. In 1902, there were 
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heavy exports, in spite of the fact that 
hog prices were relatively high, but by 
1903 the British apparently had had 
enough of buying high-priced pork on 
the American market, and they cur- 
tailed their importations very ‘ocided- 
ly. Again, in 1910, the exceedingly 
high prices stopped the export demand. 
During the past three years there have 
been unprecedented exports in spite of 
unusually high prices. But as a matter 
of fact, hog prices in the United States 
have been cheaper during the past 
three years than any place else in the 
world. We have been selling hogs at 
a great bargain, or Great Britain would 
not have bought such tremendous 
quantities from us. 

A thoro study of the exports of the 
United States month by month from 
January, 1903, thru the year 1914, indi- 
cates that there is a continual tend- 
ency for hog exports to be large when 
hog prices are low, and vice versa. The 
correlation coefficient between hog 
prices and hog exports is minus .52. 
There seems to be a closer correlation 
between hog exports and hog prices 
than between receipts of hogs at cen- 
tral markets and hog prices. The tend- 
ency has been for hog exports to be 40 
per cent above normal when hog prices 
are 15 per cent below normal; for hog 
exports to be 20 per cent above nor- 
mal when hog prices are 8 per cent be- 
low normal, etc. In November of 1919, 
when hog exports were about 40 per 
cent above normal, it would have ap- 
peared therefore that hog prices were 
about 15 per cent below normal. This 
is a long-swing tendency, and of course 
there are occasional exceptions. This 
part of the problem may be summed 
up to the effect that big exports start 
in times of low hog prices, and that 
these exports after a time stimulate 
both corn and hog prices, with the 
result that after a time both corn and 
hogs become so high in price that ex- 
ports dry up, and then corn and hog 
prices weaken, and the whole thing 
starts over again. There was a con- 
tinuous series of these cycles previous 
to the war, and it is to be expected, 
now that the war is over, that the phe- 
nomena will repeat themselves, altho 
with some added variations. 

One thing we must remember is that 
very possibly the export trade of the 
United States will not count so big in 
the future as it has in the past. The 
United States has loaned something 
like $10,000,000,000 to foreign countries, 
and every year she will have hundreds 
of millions of dollars in interest com- 
ing her way, instead of owing hundreds 
of millions of dollars to countries 
across the water, as was the case be- 
fore the war. And as long as the 
United States has so much money com- 
ing to her in interest charges, we must 
expect that eventually the United 
States must import more goods than 
she exports. This does not necessar- 
ily mean the destruction of the hog 
industry in the corn belt, but it may 
mean that it will have to shift onto a 
somewhat different basis. It may be 
that in the future we must plan on 
growing enough hogs only to satisfy 
the needs of the United States, care- 
fully avoiding a glut which will make 
it essential to export any large quan- 
tity. Or it may be that the American 
farmer is so exceedingly efficient in 
the business of producing hogs that 
the United States will always export 
large quantities of pork products, even 
tho the balance of trade otherwise is 
against the United States. If we ap- 
proach the problem from the stand- 
point of going after a large trade in 
hog products with foreign countries, 
we must put ourselves in position to 
produce with the utmost economy pos- 
sible. “Price” talks in the export busi- 
ness, and we shall export large quan- 
tities of hog products whenever we are 
selling hogs decidedly cheaper than 
the rest of the world. 

Just what kind of a whistle do we 
want and what price are we willing to 
pay for it? Here is a problem which 
we commend to the earnest study of 
the research department which the 
National Farm Bureau Federation may 
some day possess. 


[Note—The foregoing is one of the 
chapters in the _ book, “Agricultural 
Prices,’ by Henry A. Wallace This 
book is now in type, and should be ready 
for delivery in March or April. The price 
is $2, and advance orders may be placed 
now, to be filled in the order received. 
Address, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines.] 
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GOODS 


Cut over very full patterns. Best 
materials, best designing, bes 
workmanship. A variety of styles 
in lined and unlined mittens end 
gauntlet gloves. 


Glover 


Brighton Shirts | 









Ask the Dealer for 


Glover Make Cerindesiqinggveapertctt 
at neck. Generously cut through- 





Made in all fine shirt materials 


out. Best buttons, securely sewed. 
Great variety of patterns. 


WHENEVER you buy wearing apparel and want 
the best, you say “Glover” to your dealer. 
“Gloveralls”—the good overalls—are familiar 
to men everywhere as representing the highest 
uality overalls that can be produced. But all other 
lover goods are of an equal standard—something 
very much better than you get when you buy 
nameless or little known merchandise, yet all 
reasonably priced. 


A Reputation Maintained 
Since 1863 


Fifty-seven years ago the H. B. Glover Company 
began making garments which were generous in 
size, sturdy of construction and tough of fabric. 
Down through the years to 1920 our one thought 
has been constant improvement. And the reputa- 
tion Glover Goodwear Goods enjoy today is proof 
of the wisdom of cherishing manufacturing ideals 
which put satisfaction-giving above all else. 


A Complete Assortment of 


Garments to Supply 
Your Needs 


Men who have got supreme satisfaction out of 
Gloveralls should outfit with the other Glover 
Goods. These include work shirts, underwear, 
sweater coats, furnishing goods, flannel shirts, 
hosiery, sheeplined coats, leather vests, negligee 
shirts, gloves and mittens, sleepingwear, etc. You 
have only to ask the dealer for “Glover Make” to 
be sure you are getting goods guaranteed on the 
basis of satisfaction or your money back. 


Glover | 


Sanitas Underwear 





Union and two-piece suits, 266 
styles. Fleeces, ribs, woolens, wor- 
steds, etc. For men, women, and 
children. Highest grade under- 
wear in America. 


over 


Fine Men’s Furnichings 





Sox, suspenders, neckties, gar- 
ters, collars, in fact practically 
everything in the way of men’s 
furnishings, are in your dealer’s 
hands from Glover. Ask for them, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— We want you to have 
this booklet describing Glover Goodwear Goods in detail. 
Tells you why and how Glover Goods excel. Your dealer 
will order anything you may select—if he does not 
already have it. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 65 Dubuque, Iowa 
Factories at Dub .G burg and 
Dyersville, Ia.; East Dubuque and 

avanna, Ill., and LaPorte, Ind. 
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Depends on PROPER ATTENTION 


PRO FIT FROM BEE and PROPER EQUIPMENT 


Is Your Equipment Up-to-Date and Complete ? 
We can supply you with the ““LE WIS” line of Bee-Ware. Used by successful bee keepers 
everywhere. 
When the honey flow begins the bees get busy. Be prepared. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, Department A, 


A post card brings our catalog. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














E, Sure to See the Exhibit of the J. |. Case 


Threshing Machine Company at the Minneapolis Tractor 
Show January 31 to February 7. Tractors and other 
Power Farming Equipment in space H-2, Overland Building. 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Electric light poles on county hig! ings ilways in perfect alignment —quickly adjustable experienced. Avery prices are based upon the big output 
WAY d 69 with an ordinary socket wrench. of three large Avery factories and the low selling cost 
Workme n s compensation agricul- It is built with five-ring pistc1s, thermo-siphon cooling of the complete Avery Line. 
tural labor R seen 69 aaeer sila TORE ase bl : 
Kies doe Hs system, valves.in-the-head, renewable inner cylinder The Avery Line 
Apportionment of motor vehicle fund walls. and gasifiers that turn the kerosene or distillate + < : é 
i> counties @9 nto gas and burn it all. includes tractors for ev« ry size farm. Six sizes, 8-16 to 
sah : ‘ 40-80 H. P., with “Draft rse’’ Motors and “Direct- 
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Home-made soap for cholera ) The Avery Patented row Motor Cultivators, ‘*Se Life” Moldboard and Disc 
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Make the nest warm underneath...351 Sliding Frame Transmission tor Disc Harrows. Also roller bearing Threshers, Silo 
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Inspectors Watch for “Plugged”? Grain the power in the belt and interesting Tractor “Hitch Book.” Both books free, 
Cars—Federal inspectors are on the look m * 3 ‘ 
out for “plugged” cars, that is cars which AVERY COMPANY, 5203 Iowa St., Peoria, Illinois 
have inferior grain placed in the bottom Branch Houses, Distributors and Service Stations covering every State in the Union. 
to escape detection The scarcity of cars 
makes it a temptation for the unscrupu- | 
jous shipper to place inferior grain in the 
bottom. because the cars are ordinarily ] 
loaded so heavily that the inspectors have ¢ 
difficulty in reaching the bottom. While 
this practice is not at all common, still it P 
has happened often enough to place the 
inspectors on their guard, and they are Motor Farming , Threshing m8 


now exercising great care in getting rep- 
resentative samples, especially when sam- 
pling heavily loaded cars 


HARNESS 


If you are in need of a good first claes 
Work Harness made of number one Oak 
Leather and by the best of workmanship write 
us. Breeching or back pad harness. Our own 
make. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed 


A. N.S. THOMPSON, Burt, lowa 


and Road Builds Noadidety 


BEAUTIFUL 
GALIFORNIA 


If you could owr 40 acres of land in the beautiful 
San Joaquin Valley of California, that under care 
would preduce as much as 160 acres tn the Middle 
Western states, wouldn't you like to know about i'? 
If 80, write us. Wenot only sell the best land itn 
America, but it is kept in cultivation for you. No 
crop failures, no poor markets, no muddy roads 
Every month a harvest month. 


















Take No Chances— 

Buy a Type “W” 
Type ‘“W” engines are simple, econom- 
ical, require little attention, equipped 
with Webster Tri- Polar Oscillator, 


burn kerosene and cheap fuels. Rug- 
ged and strong—reliable and depend- 
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JACKSON COUNTY RED CLOVER nett welt alg pace Saag ole an AMERICAN LAND & SECURITY CO. 
Jackson county Timothy Seed. Pure and round = of ate ago mn anate Type “Win cpavtian ke ee 127 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hi. an 
clean for farmers wanting the best varying loads. A sure buy in gas ton dealer's store near you Write = = — — ee pen 
Trout & Matthias, | Maquoketa, la. engines. Bulleun S. It's full of gas engine facts, Highland Home Stock Farm for Sale by Owner I 










FOR SALE White Blossom Sweet Clover 

Seed of fine quality, free from muse 
tard seeds. etc., at low price. Reference furnished 
@m request. Address Oscar Wennack, Groton, 8 D. 


WA N T e D -Married man, by the year, 

for pure bred stock farm, Must 
be able to give good references. State salary fn first 
letter a. P. Witktuson Mitchellvitie lowa 





WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 Helthoff Place, Cudahy, Wisc. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


Prompt shipments from nearby distribute Ro centers 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 


no agents commission to pay Located one and one- 
half miles of Sullivan, Franklin county, Mo. or 
sisting of 275 acres; 100 acres In cultivation, nice and 
level; balance fenced and crose-fenced; over four 
miles new hog wire. Six room bungalow, basement 
smoke house, concrete chicken house 12x40, machine 
shed 14x40. garage, concrete silo 10x50, modern hog 
bouse 22x46, drilled well, two cisterns, Itving waster 
fm pasture, 150 assorted fruit trees elght years oid. & 
gtape vines, cattle sheds, four-room tenant house 
Brerything in good repair. Priced to sell before 
March Ist at $22,000. @. C. Whitchurch, Owner, Sullivan, Mo. 
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Throttling Tos TS atalol a 


Kerosene Engines 















sto ac RE FAR" FOR SAL E. For 
terms write or come to HM. 8S. PAXTON, 


x. F. BD. 1, Mullinville, K : Eis: _¥ 4 
a ne KANSAS FARMS AND HOMES pm SALE Fine vain and esock farm of 


SALK OR EXCHANGE _ 800 acre high tween Kansas City and St. Louls; fine location. w@ 























- " > 312 acres. 200 under plow; 35 miles fence, stone Where life is worth living. Moderate pricea— 
= a oa a Se See em, ae, SO 1 peste; 7 8 Ay A . good water. Sold with crops, | genial climate, productive lands. For information | !™proved. well fenced. well watered. close to school 
—~ er cult vation. balance me adow and pas- live stock, machinery, or without. Syndicate propo- write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware rural mai! route, telephone line, good roads, clos? to 
tere. Buildings worth $6,000. Easy terms. Will ex- sitton, and a good one. Look itover. No trade. Cat 7 ; market; 275 acres in cultivation, balance good biue 
change. W.T. BOSLEY. Rugby, N. D into tracts if too large grass pasture, some timber: 100 acres rich oreck 
- J ELL rent a 300 acre central Minn. farm on two bottom, not subject t verfiow. A bargain. For 
L. C. Walbridge. Russell, Kansas fifths sh 01) ner om. BRIOC’ 60 overny re 

For Sal | d 240 fT bulldines Samet acre for pasture and | particulars, write E. J. HOWARD, Moberly, Mo. 
e — improve e- Good buildings, 2 miles town. 150 a. tiled ; none ; —-- 
Acres near Oclwein, Iowa. For information, write E HAVE forsale a good twenty-seven acre ut reliable parties able to finance themselves need ,OR SALE—No T Farm 112 acres on 
owner, P. ©. Box 235, Oelwein, lowa : W ‘arm. quite improved, with buildings, adjoining | SDply. Call or write Earl Smith, Milroy, Minn good pike, flat. Dleck land. well tiled.7-room house. 


PF ce mean Oo town on the Northern Pactfic Railway, 
. ee fty-five miles west of Duluth. This farm can be E = ‘Several Fruit and Dairy feet . oat bine 
Virginia Farms and Homes. | titore:s© toner accented at once, were the | FOR SALE pen itherent ses | 22°00 cer te So era an Ben 

nf Wright State Bank, Wright, Minn and prices, near county seat.” Write for details of owner, no agents, EK. B. Durfee Marion, Ohio 
FREE CATALOG OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. A. P. FRASER, Washburn. lowa. z 


x. B. Chaffin & Co.. inc. . Richmond, Va. JARM FOR SALE-—32 acres well improved, ALE 
Farm Fer Rent on Shares Unexpired two year last fail. S120 per acre it eld before we propere for TO DAY’S BEST FARM BAR GAINS wh OR RENT OR SAI Minn. 


lease on one-half seeding. Terms. Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, McINTIRE BROS... 1432 Kast 12th street sbare orcash. A.J. Olund, 2895 James Ave. S., Min- 
section. G. L. Stohr, Bird island, Minn. |! Minn Phene, Black 2750 Des Moines, Lowa neapolis, Minn. 


slate roof,2 up-ground cellars; barn 40 x 80 feet 
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r $6000 Farmers 
Now Loading Manure 


THIS NEW WAY 


, Saves Time 
460 1 Lo na 





ti HOLE 


70 4 
Day _ Money a ner 
q . Plyms x ane 
mo, Nebd., Labor fen, owa, says: 
s “Champion Load- 
er works fine, Load- 
ed 70 loads in one 
day, using 2 fpreadons 
and hauling 80 rods. 


hai 








CHAMPION Loader 


Will Make You Money Two Ways 


Farming methods have changed. Scarcity 
of labor_and high cost make short cuts neces 
sary. High prices of land mean bigger pro- 

ion through increased fertility—that means 
ding manure. Solve bo roblems with a 
ampion Manure Loader, ave money on 
Make more and bigger c Tops. ad 40 
to "80 loads per day. Let the amplon, and 
your r homes io the work. ousands of farm- 
se them—none would, return to slow, age 
C way of fork and hand- * gerd loading. - 
v ate and you'll adopt the new way. 

SPECIAL TERMS AND PRICES NOW 
Champies Loaders are simple in construce 
r to — will jest a atotine, in Eye 

I. see 


teel first * Order now. 
i diate. Use it until ‘Seotember 
pay f or it—no cash, deposit or iene 
squarest offer ever made. Write {oday 
or fall particulars and free literature. Addr 


WESTERN SILO CO. 
105 11th St. Des Moines, Io 











































ition owe choy ever sold at< 
Factory -to-User Prices. High Tension is ; the 
ly successful ignition for kerosene. All 
W ITTE Engines sretenviariz casi gripped with 
H. T. battery, or Standard B gneto on 
order. Write for latest si Gaick delivery. 
NITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1530 Oakland Ave. 1539 Empire Bldg. 


The Q. D. 
Farrowing Rail 




















Saves the pigs from being crushed at farrowing 

by using the Q. D. Farrowing Rail. Others are 
, why not you? They are cheap, sanitary 
be thrown up out of the way for cleaning 
r when through with them. Address 


L. GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dodge Center, Minn. 


Agents wanted. 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 N. Clark St., Room 180, tsa tH. 











Sold ler 8 guar- 

antee. Endorsed ae Experiment 

Stations. Catalogue and prices free. 
RIPPLEY MFG. CO. 


Dept. C Grafton, Mm. 








30 Varieties Strenverrice plants cheap, Rasp- 
berries, Blackbe: 
MERSEY'S WOURSERY CO,, Parkersburg, Bex 


ries. Gooseberries, ye 


Grapes, Trees, 15, ta. 























The Rewards of the Dairyman Depend on the Efficiency of the System of Distribu- 
tion as Well as on the High Records of His Cows. 


Getting a Square Deal for the Dairyman 


( Continued from page 337) 


ed in the hands of dealers some of 
whom were thoroly unscrupulous. As 
soon as the test system went into 
effect, farmers began to be notified 
that their herds were testing down 
around two per cent. Low tests were 
the rule. Complaints brought only 
temporary relief. Finally the associa- 
tion decided to drop the test require- 
ment and insist on payment of milk on 
a flat rate. This is being done. Own- 
ers of herds of Guernseys and Jerseys 
contract for slightly higher prices, in 
order to receive some credit for the 
richer milk. 

This situation was unsatisfactory, 
but the association was powerless to 
better it without the codperation of the 
dealers. This they did not receive. As 
time went on, and the hostility of the 
dealers remained plain, it became clear 
that proper treatment could hardly be 
expected from that source. 

One of the first struggles came when 
the association attempted to raise the 
price to harmonize with increased cost 
of production during the winter. The 
dealers flatly refused to consider the 
proposition, and the association yield- 
ed. The next April, however, the deal- 
ers demanded that the price be re- 
duced on account of cheaper produc- 
tion due to spring pasture. The pro- 
ducers yielded, and lowered the farm 
price to $2.55. 

During the summer period a new 
and effective program of hostility to 
the association was initiated by the 
dealers. Efforts were made to drop 


association members and_ substitute 
non-members on the routes. By prom- 
ises of higher prices, new men were 


brought in and the power of the asso- 
ciation weakened. Where formerly all 
the milk of the city was supplied by 
association members, only two-thirds 
was handled by fall. 

When cold weather approached, the 
association demanded a higher rate of 
pay. Dealers avoided a flat refusal, 
but dragged out negotiations by claim- 
ing that unprofitable disposal of sur- 
plus milk made higher prices impos- 
sible. 

This argument of surplus milk had 
been used frequently thruout the cam- 
paign. The association determined to 
discover how justified it was. A rep- 
resentative went down to a milk hom- 
iny manufacturing plant at Marshall- 
town, and contracted for the sale of all 
surplus milk to this firm at $4 a hun- 
dred. 

With this contract on hand, the pro- 
ducers informed the dealers that the 
question of surplus milk had _ been 
solved. They invited the distributers 
to turn back to them any surplus that 
might arise. None has ever been turned 
back. As a matter of fact, it seems 
quite certain that there never was any 
surplus. Waterloo ships in milk from 
outside the immediate area during 
most of the year. The local producers 
have not yet at any time produced any 
more than an amount barely sufficient 
to fill the town’s requirements. 

As a result of this exposure, the 
dairymen were able to get $3.25 a hun- 
dred for the period from October to the 
first of the year. 

Apparently this defeat only made 
the distributers more anxious to con- 
tinue their campaign of weakening the 
association. Association members were 





dropped steadily. As the association 
keeps going by means of a levy of five 
cents a hundred on milk shipped by 
members, this program also had the 
effect of weakening the association 
financially. 

Toward the end of the year, the offi- 
cials of the dairymen met and summed 
up the situation. They were still get- 
ting too low a price for the milk; the 
use of the flate-rate, no-test system 
was encouraging poor dairying; the 
fight of the distributers against asso- 
ciation members showed that another 
open struggle was due soon. 

“The remedy seems to be this,” de- 
clared Secretary Smucker, in outlining 
the association’s program. “We must 
cut loose from the distributers entire- 
ly, and instead strike hands with the 
general public. We are interested in 
selling milk at a fair price; the public 
is interested in getting that milk at 
the lowest possible cost of distribu- 
tion. The waste involved in present 
methods of distribution defeats the 
aims of both. 

“What we have in mind is to estab- 
lish a receiving station, sterilizing and 
bottling plant and wholesale delivery 
system. We will send bottled milk to 
the meat markets, groceries and other 
retail establishments that are already 
selling milk over the town. At present 
the dealers sell milk at 12 cents to 
these stores; they retail it at 14 cents. 
Estimating the price to the producer 
as 7 cents, that gives us a 5-cent mar- 
gin between the farm and the retail 
store. Iam certain that we can cut at 
both ends and make a better price for 
both producer and consumer.” 

This is the program which was pre- 
sented to the dealers when the two 
groups met to consider prices for the 
next few months. After some hesita- 
tion, the distributers agreed to make a 
price of $3.25 for the next five months. 
This figure is too low for January, 
February and March, but it will insure 
a good profit in April and May. 

At the end of this truce, either some 
satisfactory arrangement with the deal- 
ers for the improvement of delivery 
methods will be made, or the new sys- 
tem of distribution will be attempted. 
Civic authorities and the public gener- 
ally seem to be favorably inclined toe 
ward the proposition already, and if 
the attempt is made, publicity work 
on a big scale will be done to educate 
the people to the new methods. 

A project of this sort will be ob- 
served carefully by public health ex- 
perts as well as by farmers. If Water- 
loo can obtain a supply of good milk 
at a low rate, the Waterloo Milk Mar- 
keting Association will have done 
something more than to win a victory 
for the producer. It will also have 
rendered a service of inestimable value 
to the general public. 





Some of our experiment stations 
have been working with cat-tail flour. 
It seems that the roots of the ordinary 
swamp cat-tail contain a large amount 
of starch, which is very similar in com- 
position to the starch of wheat flour 
or corn meal. Biscuits made out of 
cat-tail flour seem to be just as palat- 
able as biscuits made out of wheat 
flour. Cat-tails yield almost as much 
starch per acre in their roots as corn 
in its ears, 











Finish This Story for 


Yourself 


New York had seemed so won- 
derful—art had seemed so big— 
but New York turned a cold shoul- 
der—art proved hard and bitter. 
Alone in the big city, at the end 
of her resources, she was too weary 
tocry. This special day she went 
out to seek—not glory or fame— 
but just for something toeat. She 
found—but let the story be told by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories 
One Long Novel 


He finds romance everywhere— 
around the corner—in the depart- 
ment store—in the shop—in the 
sgutter—in the street car. He laughs 
when he preaches, and preaches 
when he laughs. He sees what no 
one else sees—but he sees what we 
have all subconsciously seen and 
makes us wonder why we never 
thought of it before. 

Each and every story in the set 
of books is new and different— 
each with a new beginning—a new 
plot—a newending—and so human 
—so full of fun—of pathos—of 





laughter—of tears. 
He knows how we love rascals 
—as a mother loves a naughty 


child better than a good one. 


FRE JACK LONDON 


5 Volumes 
He was the last of our classic writers 


to die, He was the founder of a new 
literature. He was more real—more 
primitive than any of his heroes. Go 
with him to the freezing North. Follow 
him to the south seas. Fight your way 
with him around the Horn. Get his 
best work absolutely free. Send the 
coupon, 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once—for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and th 1e 5 volumes 
of London. If they’re not the most 
fascinating, the best you ever saw or 
read, send them back. They will cost 
you not a Cent. 


50c a week pays for O. Henry. 
Jack London is free. Send the 
coupon and put the 17 books 
on your library shelves and the 
new joy in your heart. Don’t 
wait until tomorrow and be 
sorry. Send coupon today and 
be glad. 


THE REVIEW or REVIEWS co 
Publishers of th 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
W. F. Jan. 30 
Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York : 
Send me on approval, charges paid by you, O. 
enry’s works in 12 volumes, fold tops. Also the 
5-volume set of London, bound in cloth. If I keep 
the books, I will remit $1.50 in one week and $2.0 
per month for 10 months for the O. Henry set only 
and retain the London set without charge. Other 
wise I[ will, within 10 days, return both sets at your 
expense. 





e American Review of Reviews 


SPN cicinsictaiasictivniag-icanediatiiinstainshibenindibicndmiastnmeial 
en oa sishesn itiatdeaisateniashdiicie a natatnioenniiconaiesbactaaatiaeall 


Occupation 

The beautiful three-qu arter Keratol edition of Oo 
Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and hag 
proved a favorite. For this luxurious binding, change 
payments to $1.00 in one week and $3.00 a month for 
nine months, te 
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if you are thinking of investing in Canadian Farm 
Lands, it will repay you to get into touch with us, 
We have the exclusive listing for re-sale of thou- 


acres and hundreds of blocks of hand 
ected years ago from the fi — grants 
Write for 


sands of 
picked lands, e 
made tothe transcontinental railways 
list and prices 

MANITOBA FINANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
Electric Railway Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


200-Acre Missouri 
Money-maker in 





Rich Farming section, near hustling R. R. town. 160 
acres black loam tillage, clay subsoil, for bumper 
crops, balance wire-fenced pasture, home-use wood 
Views overlooking village from house,2 verandas, 
bern, corn and smoke houses, other bulidings. Land 
all around selling in this fine level prairie section 
$75 up makes this a real bargain at $11,000, only $2000 
cash needed; balance easy terms Detail 8 page 87 


Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States; copy fre 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette 
Bidg., ¢ hic cago. 


NOTICE— are now in a position to offer the 
farming public one of the best proposi- 
tions for the coming spring andsummer that it bas 
been our pleasure to offer before. Our Mr. E. E. 
Girton has just returned from a trip to Brandon, 
Man., Canada, where he personally inspected 40 sec 
tions of splendid farm land, mostly improved, ranging 
in tracts of quarter sections and up. We have se 
cured the exclusive agency on these farms for U.S.A 
These farms ure all first class, ranging in price from 
$30 to 860 per acre according to location, clase of im- 
rovements. and all that goes to make the vartance 
Dm Value. This land is owned by one estate. The 
beirs wish the estate closed up, and have put the 
property for sale Any farmer in the market fora 
good farm that tis located tn a community growing In 
Value, and where splendid crops abound, can make no 
m ‘stake on this proposition. See us and learn of the 
splendid opportunity we bave to offer you. Write or 
see Girton and Lyons, 404 Fiynn bidg., Des Moines, 
Towa. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Highly tmproved farm of 520 acres in Pemiscot 
county, Missouri; 3 miles of town of 6000; rock road 
thru place next summer; raflroad flag station and 
shipping switch on farm; 1 modern 7-room honse 
with electric lights and water, 9 tenant houses, 1 
grain barn. 2 large hay houses, 1 large stock barn 
with coucrete feeding floor tor hogs; 200 acres in 
wheat. 75 acres in alfalfa. All this land naturally 
adapted to alfalfa: inoculation unnecessary. Work 
stock and all implements, including thresher, two 
tractors and mode ~ bay tool. For further particu 
lars. address P 0. BOX 204, Caruthersville, Mo 

















Oneida Oounty, Wis. 


FARM FOR SALE 


160 acrea,8 miles from city, near achool, cheese 
factory and R. F. D., running stream crosses it, fine 
timber jot, fairly good house, barn, cellars, sheds 
fulllime of tools, including tractor, 16 beautiful 
@uernseys and bull, pure bred Duroc swine, 
chickens. horses, wagons, about 80 acres under cul- 
tivation, price $18,000.00, one third cash, 

Immediate possession. 


C. P. CROSBY, Y, _ Rhinelander, \ Wis. 


160 A. St. Clair County, Mo. 


150 acres cultivated, balance pasture; one 6 room 
and two3room houses; 3 barns; one-half mile of 
surveyed rock road; one mile to church and school; 
14 mites to county seat; 3 wells; living spring. Open 
at $65 per acre unt!] March ist 1920. Write or see 


W. J. Matthews or County Recorder, Osceola, Mo. 


Silt loam, ., clay nui 
Hardwood Cut-over Land 5!) ‘ost es een 
nor graveily. Close to town; good roads, goed echools 


—tn the beart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 





Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet Ne. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, , Wisconsin. 





Hometand Farm 


302 acrea, best of soll, modern home, adequate and 
substantial buildings. Possession this epring. Priced 
right. The description will interest you 


Send for it. 
Trempealeau, Wis. 


het omy Missourt—For farms that will prove 
profitable and satisfactory. write for list, 100 
farms described and priced in Missouri's best grain 
and blue grass section; excellent schools and col- 
leges. Hamilton & Crenshaw, Box 2, Fulton, Mo. 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


of 5. EK. Missouri farm lands where we raise every 
thing and the biggest yields, $40 per acre up, wre 


JOHN L. CRUICHEN, Essex, Mo. 
South Dakota frit ina’ to ae. 


velop and millions to loan its settlers at low tnter- 
est. It offers a wonderful opportuuity to share the 
big farm profits. Get state bulletins of Depart- 
ment of Immigration OMAS. McOAPFPFREE, 
Commiasioner, Capitol Q-41, Pierre, 8. D 

200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all till- 
able and in high state of cultivation. Good im- 


provements, can give possession March first. We 
élso offer some fine farms for sale or exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


FOR SALE 


Good grain and stock farm of 428 acres corn and 
clever land, five miles county seat, Chariten county, 
Missvuri. Ali tillable, except thirteen acres timber 
good improvements, good fencing. plenty good 


water; will price right 
W. &. MoNEALL, owner, Mendon, Missouri. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


‘We Dave a large list of improved farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list 


AMDERSON LAND CO., Witimar, Minnesota 


TERW WORK State Farme: Send for com- 
piete list of money making farms for sale, stock 
and teals included on mostof them. All sizes and 
prices. Addr. MANDEVILLE REAL EST. AGENCY, inc, OLEAN, &. Y. 


FINE BLUE GRASS STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


7 acres tn Lawrence county, Ind. Propesttions 
od. €. KM. THARP, Washington. Indiana. 





























ty me for free Tist x Minvesota farm 
among the tikes woods. N. &. 
SOuDAN, Cass Lake, M-—Faag Dept. Ss. 
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Farm Engineering 











By I. W. DICKERSON 
Subscribers are invited to avall themselves of Mr. 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inguiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent tetamps should accompany each inguiry. 











Clay Tile Geumpe 

\ Nebraska subscriber 

“IT am planning on building a garage 
28x32x9 feet, of clay tile, with frame 
gable, brick chimney and floored attic. 
[1 want the minimum amount of doors 
to get in and out conveniently, and 
would like your opinion as to how 
large and what kind they should be. 
I can enter either from the side or end, 
but entrance must be from the east. 
Would you recommend clay tile for 
this sort of building, and how thick 
should the walls be? Where can I get 
good tile, and what should it cost me? 
Would vou advise making all the build- 
ing above the nine-foot wall of frame? 
I want a single beam under the attic 
joists, and would prefer one post to 
support this beam, if this is practi- 
cable. What size should this beam be, 
and what size joists should I use? How 
many windows should I have in the 
garage, and also in the attic, and what 
size should these be for good light?” 

We see no objection to the use of 
clay tile for a garage such as our cor- 
respondent is planning, as it is warm, 
easily cleaned, requires no paint or up- 
and is entirety fireproof. Of 
course, the final selection of the build- 
ing material will depend somewhat on 
what the other buildings are. The clay 
blocks, however, can easily be finished 
in any type of stucco if desired. Eight 
inches will be very satisfactory for the 
thickness of the walls, especially if it 
is expected to have some artificial heat 
in severe weather. For a smaller gar- 
age, many use a five-inch wall and find 
it entirely satisfactory. 

In general, the walls should be car- 
ried up to the eaves of clay blocks, and 
then the gable finished in wood to 
match the other buildings, to make the 
best appearance. While one can hard- 
ly afford a fireproof construction, still 
if the walls are of tile, the stairway of 
concrete with a door which can be 
closed, a concrete covered post in the 
center, and cement plaster for the ceil- 
ing, any small fire that might occur 
could easily be confined. The only 
safe post for the center will be of con- 
crete, about 8x8 inches, with four half- 
inch reinforcing rods or else a steel 
I-beam covered heavily with concrete. 
A cast-iron post heavily weighted is 
likely to snap if struck hard by a car, 
while a bare steel post will buckle 
rather easily if jammed or even if 
subjected to a gasoline fire for a few 
minutes. 

Our correspondent does not state to 
what use the attic is to be put, so one 
can not judge much as to the probable 
floor load or sizes required for beams 
and joists. Assuming that the attic 
will be used only for storage of light 
equipment, and that the beams will 
run lengthwise, and that the joists will 
be 14 feet long, our correspondent 
should have a 10x12 built-up beam with 
a inch truss rod under each span, 
while the 14-foot joists should be 
3x12’s spaced 24 inches on center. This 
is a little heavier fhan absolutely re 
quired, but it is well to have some sur- 
plus strength 

Not knowing how many cars {t is 
expected to shelter nor what is want- 
ed in the way of machine equipment, 
it is hard to give much advice about 
the doors or windows Two 8&8-foot 
dors in the side should give plenty of 
room to get in and out. Many people 
prefer the folding doors hung on @ 
track, while other swear by the plain | 
sliding doors. Likewise the use to 
which the attic will be put, and just 
what will be done in the garage, will 
determine how much light will be re- 
quired. Plenty of light adds so little 
to the cost of the building, and adds so 
much to its usefulmess that it is cer- 
tainly very poor economy to stint on 
windows. They will be just as valu- 
able for.air as for light. 


writes: 


keep, 





Moisture on Windshield—Does moisture 
on the windshield of your automobile 
bother you? If so. try this mixture. rec- 
ommended by the Cernell University. 
New York: One ounce of water, two 
eunces of glycerine, one dram of salt. 
Apply this solution to the windshield with 
a piece of gauze, using downward strokes. 
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223 Lawler Street 





Should be in the hands of every prospective 
tractor buyer. 
It’s full of useful information and it’s free. 
Write for a copy today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


ABUNDANT POWER FOR THREE PLOWS. WEIGHS 


HE tractor that is easiest to keep in good repair is 
the one that will have the longest life. 
case inspection plate of the Hart-Parr 30 may be removed by 
taking out only four bolts—NOT fifty to seventy. 


true of the transmission case inspection plates. 


You don’t need to tear down the Hart-Parr 30 to get at its vital parts. 
may be removed without taking off a wheel or moving the motor. 


The Most Power for the Longest Time 
at the Lowest Cost 


You doubtless remember how the Hart-Parr 30 walked away 
from all competitors at the big tractor tests of last year. 
tor success all hinges on construction. 
had 19 years’ experience in tractor building. Old Hart-Parr 
No. 1 was the great grand-daddy of all the tractors, and many 
ofthe old Hart-Parrs of virgin prairie days are in use today. 
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COLORADO CORN, WHEAT AND ALFALFA LAND 


Being one of the largest land pn. i in eastern El] Paso county and getting along in years, I have 


decided to sell a part of my holdings 


I have lived here on the same farm for more than 15 years, 


and have made big money every year farming and raising stock. We have never had a crop faliure 


in all the years I have ttved here. We never have hot winds or cyclones: 
no rats, crows or buzzards; no Hessian flies, chinch bugs or green head horse flies; 
This is 


sheep live on the cured native grasses all winter. 


untry. 


no hog or chicken cholera: 
horses, cattie and 
We ratse ali Kinds 


steck co 
of frult and garden vegetabies; aiso corn, wheat, oats, barley, millet, serghbum, beans and potatoes 


One of my near neighbors raised over 6.000 bushels of fine potatoes. 
This is a farming country. 
am offering 640 acres, all fine, level valicy Jand. Small three 


waterme!on or pay ig anywhere. 
Our aatural raintall is sufficient. 


There can be ne finer or sweeter 
We do not frrigate 


room house, smal! stabie, ae BS. well of pure soft water with windmill and pump; 160 acres ia 
cultivation. al! the balance ready for the plow; 140 acres fenced; one mile to country town of two 
stores and a garage; telephone and daily R. F. D.; children are hauled free to and from a large town 

ship high school; a good neighborhood, and good roads all the year round. No finer looking or better 


land for any purpose near here. 
820 acres. All fine farming tand: 


Price only $25.00 per acre; ¢ to ¢ down, balance on long time. 


120 acres in cultivation, fenced pasture: new four-room 


frame house with two porches and large cellar, shed stable for six horses, never-failing well.ef pure 


soft water with windmill, pump and 

try town. ¢ mile to public school; 

$25.00 per acre, about + down. 
1720 acres. 


rooms 1s modern, hot and cold water throughout, stationary washtubs; 


storage water tank for stock; 
daily KR. F. D.; 2} miles from above 640 acres. 


good neighbors; 


14 miles to conn 
A big bargain at 


Ab fenced and many cross fences; two sets of improvements, one house of seve 
large garage and workshop 


with sfeeping rooms above for hired men; six never-fafling shallow wells of soft water; four wind 
mills with pumps and storage water tanks; plenty of fruit and shade trees: ornamental fron yard 


fence. flowers, shrubs and lawn; 


finest place in the country; 14 miles high tight fence for hogs and 


sheep; three granartes (each will hold two carloads shelled corn), barns, sheds and corrals for stock 


haif mile te store and postoffice: daily R. F. D.; 
Aprta ist 
sel! at.$100.00 per acre within two years. 
third 
@t $35.00 to $125.00 per acre. 


A reaj country home, only $35.00 per acre. 
Will sell land alone or completely stocked for abeut one 
own, batance easy payments. Land not as good as this, but nearer the railroad, ts now selling 


public scheo] near; phone line will be finished by 


I believe all the land fn this neighborhood wi 


Come and let me show you that this tand and many bundred acres near here made last year 30 to 


60 bushets good, sound corn per acre. 


Eight or ten of my neighbors each raised 2.000 to 6,000 bustre!s 


of sound corn last year. Be sure to write me three or four days before you start, 30 I can meet you 
m Colorado Springs, at the Cheyenne Roomtng House. Come about March Ist, not before, as i wi!! 


nof return rrom Florida until that time. 
I bave misrepresented anyth 
you to the Firat National Bank, 


Jolorado Springs, Colo. 
Address the Owner, W. H. HENDRICK, 





I agree to pay all expenses of your trip If you come and find 
at all in this advertisement. As to my financial standing, I refer 
Come to make this your home 


HENDRICK, COLORADUV 


No trades 








timber. About 300 acres fenced hog tight. 


W. E. WALLER, - 





FOR SALE or RENT—FOR CASH 


1600 acre stock ranch, located In Phelps county, Missouri. All heavily timbered with mast 
A great meat producing preposition ff 
cattle, hogs or sheep snd under the management of practical and experienced stock men. 
all new, 60 reds to schoo! house. Will accept good Des Moines income preperty if free from 
up te 5 er 6 thousand dollars and give time on balance. Lf interested write for particulars. 


- Charies City, lowa 


properly stocked oa with 


Bulldings are 
tmeumbrance 











480 acres of level iand in Knox county, Missouri, 
All in high state of cultivation, splendid tem room 
house and other tmprovements to correspond; siz 
miles from R. R. town with four year approved high 
school. There is no more productive farm in north- 
east Missouri. Price $130 per acre. is farm must 
be sold before February 20th im order to settle an 


JAMES H. HONE, Executor, Knox Clty, Mo. 
Central Minnesota improved Farms 





where big corn and clover grow. Owners 
retiring. ces ie. 
3. F. BATZEL, Verndale, Minnesota 








: TOR, LANDOLOGY 
Skidmore Lend Co., 297 Hell Ave., Marinette, Wis- 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 


Terms 61.000 and ap 


The Aiten County Investment Co., 


Send fer booklet. 


jota, Kansas 
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Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi] 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm snimale—the eows, the horsea, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
gi] these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


. . 
Selling Brains 
You can make a fair success farm- 
ing by selling your hard work in the 

pe of corn and hogs, but you can 
e a bigger success if you mix in 
some brains and sell them too. 

When you get to farming for your- 
self on high priced land you will find 
that it is hard to make both ends 
meet. One of the ways out of the dif- 
ficulty is to specialize on pure-bred 
live stock or pure-bred seed grain. 
The man who sells a boar for $3,000 is 
selling $2,900 worth of brains and $100 
worth of marketable hog flesh. 

The pure-bred live stock business is 
almost as different from farming as 
farming is different from the automo- 
bile business. The man who fails to 
recognize this fact and who tries to 
handle his pure-breds in the same way 
as his grades will soon begin to stop 
registering his pure-breds. This kind 
of man will sell his pure-breds at mar- 
ket prices for the simple reason that 
he has mixed in no brains. 

Suppose you are starting in big type 
Polands. To begin with, you go in 
rather slowly because your capital is 





_ 























limited. This makes it all the more 
necessary that you mix in brains. 
Visit the farms of the’ successful 


breeders in your county and talk with 
them. Which bloodlines have made 
them the most money? Answer ad- 
vertisements in the farm papers and 
send tor sale catalogs giving pedi- 
grees. Keep a record of the prices 
which different animals bring. Grad- 
ually your interest becomes aroused. 
You know enough so that you can 
talk intelligently to the big breeders 
and in a saie you can bid shrewdly 
and occasionally pick up a bargain. 
Iam not advising any young man 
to start extensively in pure-bred live 
stock at the present time. In fact, 
there are some reasons for thinking 
that now is exactly the wrong time for 


the beginner to start in pure-breds, 
Several vears from now, when Europe 
stops buying so much pork, beef and 
wheat. we may have hard times in the 


United States. At that time pure-bred 
k may be picked up at bargain 
And after a time another 

boom will come along like that which 

we have 


f 


seen during the past three 

year's 
It is a splendid time right now for 
he beginner to buy a pure-bred sire 
and possibly a few pure-bred females, 
but it is a poor time to start in the 


business extensively. The thing to do 
how is to spend your spare time learn- 
ing all you can about your favorite 
hreed so that when the opportunity 
Presents itself you can get into pure- 
breds on the most favorable basis 
possible. 

Perhaps your particular brains are 
better adapted to feeding live stock 
than to breeding pure-breds. Perhaps 
you have an instinct for values and 
can learn to buy and sell to advantage. 

Whenever you try to sell something 
in addition to hard work, you run a 
risk. Inevitably you will make mis- 


takes. But if you have brains to start 
with you will learn to avoid the mis- 
takes and after a time you will, have 
& reputation. 

People will say, “Go to Jones if you 


l pure-bred boar. He charges 
1 good price but his hogs have the 
u ind bone.” Then you will be- 
sin t ave the satisfaction of selling 

I s well as hard work. 
need for a few brainy 
in every community. Why 
t the boys who read Wallaces’ 
develop into the brainy farm- 

of their community? 


rhe is 





Th > ys ° 
The report of the Wisconsin state 
“partment of agriculture shows that 


In 19} 


/ there were in public service in 
-/at state 2.051 stallions in good stand- 
Ng, a decrease of almost 400 as com- 
pared with 1919, and a decrease of 
a Ss compared with 1907. Of the 


> Stallions, 66.9 per cent are of 
Pure breeding, an increase of 1.9 per 
Cent as compared with 1907, 
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Haulage and Farm Profits 








From the time of sowing the seed to the time the miller receives the 
harvest, the farmer using mechanical methods increases production 
at decreased cost. 


A Selden pneumatic tired 12 ton truck recently demonstrated this fact 
on a farm near Elgin, Ill. Trips to town for implements, supplies and 
seeds required about an hour when horses used a day. 


“TRUCK TRANS- 
PORTATION,” the 
Selden Magazine, 
has valuable data 
for you. [twill be 
mailed free on re- 
quest to Dept. WF, 
Selden Truck Cor- 
poration, Roches- 


ter, N. Y¥. 


When the binder completed its work, the Selden easily rolled over 
the stubble fields and soft dirt, hauling the sheaves of rye and wheat 
to the thresher. Then it carried sacks of the threshed grain to the 
mill in less than one-fourth the time required by a team. 


In short, this one truck easily handled the work of four teams. 


This saving of time may mean the difference between profit and loss. 
Why not haul your loads in comfort and still save time? This is pos- 
sible with a Selden. 


We have a farm body adapted for farm haulage. Let us tell you 
about it. a 


SELDEN TRUCK CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Ship by Truck—SELDEN Truck 




















Get My Price—FIRST 


30 Days’ Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed Sax 


I want to quote you a price that will cause you to sit right up and take notice on the grandest, best plow 

that ever turned a furrow. I can do it because we are the actual manufacturers, and sell direct to you. 
You buy at the actual factory price when you order direct from us. But that isn’t all. You get 

a better plow. I say to you that the ; => 


Monmouth of!%<- Plow 


will prove easier for you to handle, easieron your horses and will do your 
. work better than any plow you can buy, regardiess of price. It’s posi- 
tively the only plow that actually carries the beams on top of the frame. No pressure on 
bottom of furrow--no friction. Single Bai] and Horse Lift; and ‘‘Point First’’ action. I'll 
give you a chance to prove every statement I make and will pay the “‘damages’’—freight 
be<h ways—if we ‘‘fall down’’ in a single assertion. 


All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold Direct 
from Factory To You, rag Susns mea" taree: 


I want to tell you all about these plows and our other implements—Cultivators, Dise and Spike Tooth Harrows, 


Corn Planters, Grain Drills, Mowers, Rakes and other farm tools—al! sold at factory prices. Satisfaction 
Yost we Monmouth Plow Factory, 


guaranteed. Just write a postal for our complete catalog. It’s free. Write to me, The Plow Man, with 
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118 So. Main St, 
Monmouth, Ill. 
REA 






























SHELTER MOUNTAIN FARM 
—— FARM 


of 2000 acres for Sale Ain Opports nity 





Located in the cotton and tobacco belt of-the Piedmont 
section. Mild winters. Plenty of water. Grass in abund- 
ance, making it a splendid opportunity for cattle. Soy 
beans, sweet potatoes and hogs are a money making com- 


Valley in northern Jasper Cou 
Indiana, we can offer 
money-making farms of 80 acres 
more, Years of decayi ng vegetation 
have made the soil wonderfally pro- 








bination. This farm can be bought for less than $25.00 INDIANA BF hevemeds the coll wonder! 
per acre. Address CORN LANDS Sa grown. Termes 
es $85 to $150 Write for our Map No. 3 
Shelter Mountain Farm ON Acre Qh The Seraus Brothers Company 
* ; ue Brother 
R.F.D. 2 Mt. Gilead, N. C, ‘ Gapttat end Sexptes £9, 009.000.09 
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**I received your ‘ ‘More aan 
Tonic and started giving it to my hens. 
I wasn’t getting anegg; now I am getting 
10 a day.’’ So writes Mrs. Ernest Camp- 
bell, of Mineral, Va. Any poultry raiser 
can easily double his profits by doubling 
the egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has baen discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ‘‘More Eggs.’’ 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
**More Eggs’’ and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. 


Now is the time to give ‘*More 
Eggs’’ to your hens, while prices are high 
and profits big. Don’t let your hens loaf; 
make them lay. ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic has 
done,this for 400,00 chicken raisers all over 
the country. It will do the same for you, 


$1.00 Package 





If you wish totry this great profit maker, simply 
write a postcard or letter to E. J. Reefer, the poul- 
try expert, 9611 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
ask him for bis special free package $1.00 offer 
Don't send any money. Mr. Reefer will send you 
two 81.10 packages of “More Eggs.” You pay the 
postman upon delivery only $1.00, the price of just 
one package, the other package being free. The 
Million Dollar Merchant Bank of Kansas City, Mo., 
guarantees if you are not absolutely satisfied, your 
dollar will be returned on request So there ts no 
risk. Write today for this special free package offer 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
ef ” 
Wonderful Results of “‘More Eggs 
“More Eggs” a Godsend 
I received your “More Eggs” Tonic *nd found it 
was a great Godsend. I was only getting 12 eggs a 
day, and now I am getting 50 per day 
MYRTLE ICE, Boston, Ky. 
“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can't express in words how much I have been 
benefited by “More Eggs.” | have paid my debts 
clothed the children in new dresses, and that is not 
all—I paid my pastor his dues. I sold 42) dozen eggs 
last week, set four dozen, ate some, and had 1¢ dozen 
left 
Tenn. 


MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The “More Egegs"’ Tonk d wonders for me. I had 
29 hens when | got the tox and was getting five or 
six egge® a day April first I had over 1200 eges 
never saw the equa! 
EDW. MFKKER, Pontiac, 


160 Hens—15 0 Eggs 


Mich 


I have fed two boxes of “More Eggs" to my hens 
and I think taney have broken the egg record I have 
160 White Leghorns, and in exactly 21 days 1 got 125 


dozen eggs MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waveriy, Mo 
$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 


I never used ‘More Eggs” Tonic until last Decem- 
ber, then just used one @1.00 package, and have sold 
over $X”).00 worth of eggs from 4 hens. “More 
Eggs” Tonic did it, A. G. THODE, 

Sterling, Kans., R. No. 2, Box 47 


1368 Eggs After One Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your “More Eggs” 
and would iike to have you know the result 
January let to July ist = hens laid 1368 eggs 
. E. WHITE, Scranton, Pa 


Send No Money 


Don't sevd any money, just fill in and 
mail coupon. Y ou will be sent immedi- 
ately, two 81.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
Pay the postman upon delivery only #1.0). the 
extra package being Free. Don't wait—take 
advantage of this free offerJTODAY! Reap 
the BIG profits “MORE EGGS” will make 
for you. Have plenty of eggs to sell when 
the price is highest. Send today! 


tesco REE 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry — 
Dear Mr. Keefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the 


9611 Reefor Bidg., 

City, Missouri 

two 81.00 packages of Reefer’s “More Eges for 
which 1 agree to pay the postman $1.00 when he 
brings me the two packages. You agree to refund 
$1.00 if both of these packages do not prove satis- 
factory In every way. 


Tonic 
From 


Name 


ADDRFEss 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























Time and the Incubator 

Time plays sorry tricks with the in- 
cubator if the machine has been stored 
where it feels the effect of outside 
weather or inside temperature. An in- 
cubator stored thru the winter on a 
back porch got damp, warped and 
twisted. The owner was grieved that 
the first hatch after she brought it in 
did not turn out well. Someone had 
kicked the leg of another machine and 
dented it so that it did not stand true 
with the others (this machine had 
metal legs), and of course that put it 
out of balance and affected the hatch. 
Another breeder kept her machine in 
a warm cellar. Of course it shrank, 
and the corners were not tight: air 
leaked in or out as the case might be, 
and of course this hatch was not good. 

Incubators are supposed to be made 
of well-seasoned timber, but we know 
that even furniture will shrink and 
crack if kept in too dry a place. The 
furnace men recognize the evil effects 
of hot, dry air by putting in a water 
reservoir to moisten the air of the hot 
houses. Our grandparents used to 
keep a kettle of water on the living- 
room stove, to moisten the air. It is 
no fault of the incubators if they suf- 
fer from dry heat, but it is a condition 
which the owner of the incubator must 
look out for, and before the machine 
is started with the eggs that carry the 
hopes for the poultry yard for 1920, the 
incubator should be examined, and if 
it has suffered from heat or cold, dry- 
ness or moisture, the results of this 
must be remedied. 

The chances are that the incubator 
was well cleaned and disinfected be- 
fore it was closed for the season. Tho 
that be true, it should be dusted and 
aired and sunned, and the trays scald- 
ed and aired, before it is started again. 
Make everything right inside and out. 
The trays may be sagging, thus in- 
creasing the distance of the eggs from 
the source of heat; these should be 
tightened and made taut. 

If there is a tack sticking out, or 
a sliver of wood which catches the 
tray, smooth it up, make the tray slide 


easily by rubbing both tray and the 
cleat it runs on with paraffin. 
Test the thermometer. They do 


change with time and the seasons. See 
that the lamp is in good shape; boil 
the burner; get enough new wicks at 
the one time for the season. If wicks 
are not on hand, the one you start out 
with may be used too long. We get a 
better flame when we use one wick for 
but one hatch. 

Have the machine well leveled, and 
start it before it is time to put in the 


ges. Use the very best grade of kero- 
sene—that is none too good these days. 
An incubator does good service for 


years, but the operator must do her 
share to get good service. 


Home-Made Soap for Cholera 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“My hens have something which re- 
sembles cholera. I have been told that 
home-made soap will cure it. Is this 
the 

We have never used home-made soap 
as a medicine. We assume that it is 
supposed to act as a disinfectant that 
will kill the germs of the disease. If 
any of our readers have had experi- 
ence with this treatment, we would be 

glad to hear from them. 


case?” 


MISC ma.8. AN Kot s. 


eee 





AGGS— White Wyandotte, White Holland turkeys, 

4 White Emden geese, White Imperial dacks. 
Circulars free. Stock all sold. Bare Bros., Sheffield, 
lowa. Route. 


1949 


ABY CHICKS: 8.C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
B White Rocks, S. C. K. 1. Reds, White Wyandottes 
Orders booked with small deposit. Circular. Farrow- 
Hirsh Co., Peoria, 111. 


pie Pektn ducks and drakes for sale $5.00 
each. A. W. Martin, Belmond, Iowa. 





Free book 


Box 2 


COCKERELS 
Aye Bros., Blatr, 


49 varieties 
Nebraska. 











Soom, 


RRL eee 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old a Shepherd dogs. Trained 
male dogs. brood matrons, puppies all ages. Bend [0c 
for tustructive lst. W. BR. Watsons, Box 16. 


Oakland, Lowa. 








TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


for winter eggs and meat production. 
200 early hatched cockerels, beautiful 
plumage, at farmers’ prices. Buy early 
and get a choice selection. 
Cc. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa 

















The layers 
Stock 
Farm, 


Wits Orpingtons, winter layers. 
win, Iowa State 1919 Fair, lst cock. 
$3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. Duer’s Poultry 
Eagle Grove, Box W, lowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 





— PA nan cockerels, prize winning 

as oe. weighing from 6 to9 ponds 

$2.50 to “tty Satisfaction guaranteed. Rk yx 
Day, Gitmore City, Iowa. 


HITE Wyandottes 200 egg strain. The layers 

win, lows State Fair 1919, Ist pen. Cockereis 
$3.50, 05.00 and 67.50. Duer’s Poultry Farm, Fazie 
Grove. Box W, lowa. 


HITE Wyandottes, Regal-Dorcas strain birds 
from Boston and New York prize winners, at 











ARGE 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, farm 
range, weight 6 to 8 Ibs. at 63.00. Mrs. W. W. 
Anderson. Dumont, Iowa. 


URE bred 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Chas. Hinkley & Son, Cameron, Mo. 





Mrs. 





by 44 Orpington cockerels and pullets, good type 
and color, farm raised, cockerels $3 to $10; pul- 
lets $225. Alva B. Evans, Derby. 


C. White Orpington cockerels, pure bred, fine 
« birds, $3 each. Mrs. Geo. Kusterer, Moorland, la. 


Iowa. 








W HITE Orpingtons. Good utility cockerels $4.00, 
six for #22.00. R. B. Murphey, Shenandoah, la. 





UFF Orpington cockerels, world’s best. large 
even color, $3 up. Harry Brown, Woodbine, Ill. 





= Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels at 
$3.00 each. Guthrie & Sons, Newton, lowa. 





} U _ ye a cockerels, large size, good color. 
$* . G. W. Smith, Paullina, lowa. 





~ C. Buff Orpington cockerels $3 to $5. Mrs. Jobn 
. Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





| ag mature, S§. > White Orpingtons. Axel 
Fresk, Hadley, Minn 





LEGHORNS. 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


New 60-Page Catalog 


Those who want Day Old Chicks sbould order early. 
There wil! be big demand again this year. With eggs 
75 cents in your home town, people will buy heavily of 
the laying breeds. For six weeks we have booked 
orders for spring delivery. 

White and Brown Leghorns: Minorcas; Anconas; 
also Barred Rocks and other heavy breeds. 

Extra Heavy Laying Leghorns—You will 
be especially interested in the extra heavy laying 
breeds. White Leghorns inspected and 
certified as heavy producers by the Poul- 
try Extension Specialist of the Michigan 
Agricaltural College. 

Eegs—sittings and incubators, all breeds. Eggs 
for broilers. 

Let us know. what you will want, and enter your 
name now for our new catalog. 

STATE FARMS ASSOCIATION 
Desk A, 











Kalamazoo, Mich. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockere|ls, also eggs and baby chix. Orders booked 
for spring delivery. G. M. West, Ankeny lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn. Kulp strain cocker- 
els Mammoth Pekin drakes $2.50 to $5.00, 
guaranteed. Ray Leitch, Everly, lowa. 





URE bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
Yesterlaid strain, $2.50 each. Mrs. John Selting, 


Cherokee, Route 5, lowa. 

] aI CHOICE B. Leghorn cockerels at $2.00 
each, aa from this ad. F. M. Cer- 

winske, Kockford, 10Wa, 








S C. Brown and Buff Legnorn cockerels #2.50; also 
\. brown and white hens $2.00. Mrs. John Graff, 
Estherville, lowa 





~ C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, choice April 
tO. hatched birds at #2 each. Mrs. C. L. Jones, 
Coulter, lowa, 





er bred Single Comb White Leghorn eaeaniees 
2.00 each. L. M. Olsen, Cttosen, lowa 





~ C. White Leghorn cockere!ls. Selected lot. Special 
KO. low price. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





BEODE SLAnD REDS. 
ARVEY'S 'S Rose Comb Reds won first pullet, sec- 
ond hen, third pen, fifth cockerel, lowa State 
Poultry Show, Waterloo, lowa. Cockerels and utility 
puliets for sale. H. A. Harvey, Newelle lowa. 


r ble prices. H.R. Schmidt, Fenton, Bor 3 
lowa. 
wr Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 $3.50, 50 $5. 5.00 

Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Steck Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


HOICE White Wyandotte cockerels, Rega! strain. 
$5 3_pDullets, $3.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. R. Hammond, David, Iowa. 


EGAL and Keeler White Wyandotte cox kerels, 
$3,00; show birds, $5.00 up. Write your want. 
Strictly quality stock. L. H. Cornelius, Bellevue, | 


re colored and good laying strain Co! 
Wyandotte cockerels, $3 apiece. Mrs. 
Johnson, Lynaville, Lowa. 


V HITE Wyandotte cockerels, good shape and 
color, weight6 to 7 ibs., price $3 to®5 each 
Mrs. H_ L. Ryan, Laurens, lows. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Fine cocker: 
a good laying strain at $3 each. Ben 
Jewell, Iowa, 


(= White Wyandotte cockerels, Rega! strain, 
weight 6 to 8 Ibs., 3.00 and $5.00. Mrs. Ciltford 
Dubes, Aurelia, Iowa. 


LEARQUILL White Wy ndotte cockerel ls 8 for 
sale. $3.00 and $5.00 each. J. Packer, Lisbon, Ia. 


























s from 
Dyvig, 














ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels pri 
and $3.00each. M. 0. Weston, Hazleton, 


© $2.50 
lowa 





C= farm raised, healthy White Wyandotte 
cockerels, $2.25 each. 8. T. Miller, Malcom. I 





ARTRIDGE Wyandotte cockerels, $3 each. Mrs. 
W. A. Blunk, Moorland, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elmhill Farm Barred Rocks 
“Weight With Quality’ 


May hatched cockerels weightng8 to 10 Ibs. $5.0 
each. Light, dark or medium in color just as you 
prefer. Large boned, nicely barred birds. Send 
money in first letter. If birds don't sult, pay return 
express and get your money back. New blood for 
former customers. 


J. E. Goodenow, 


T. JONES & SONS offer White Plymouth Rock 

« cockerels at four to eight dollars each. Pul- 
lets and hens at two-fifty to five dollars each. Stock 
is first class, of Stark and Fishel strains, and high 
scoring fowls. Write early and get best sciection 
Everly, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels; large boned; well 
barred; good winter layers. Three dollars. Mr. 
G. W. Hauser, Gowrte, lowa. 


eS ee Imperial Barred Rocks. Cockerels, 
both matings, $5.00. A few ¢hoice, $10. Grace 
Coon, Ames, Iowa. 


\ Y HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, Fishel strain, 
farm raised, $3.00 and @5.00 each. Mrs. James 
Murphy. Fairfax. lowa. 





Maquoketa, lowa 




















ARGE boned, fine barred, ag strain Barred 
Rock cockerels, $3 to @5. Cc. bneon, 

Lynnvilie, lowa. 
Satie- 


Py RE bred Buff Rock cocKerels, $3.00 each 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, Lake 
Park, lowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels. Dandies. While they 
last $4.00 each. Send check today. L. E. Wilson 
Kagle Grove, Iowa. 


NV AY and June hatched pure bred Barred Rock 
; cocKerels, $1.75 each. R. E. ime -y Malvern, 
owa. 


ARRED Rocks—prize winners. Cockerels cheap. 
Mated pens, $15. C. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, ls 


OU: Barred Rocks with sige, type and 
, splendid barring, L. B. La Rue, Forest City, la 


eo bred Barred Rock cockerels, well barred. 
laying strain. Chas. Woodroffe, Ft. Madison, la 




















farm raised birds, 


ape Comb Red cockerels, 
with quality aod size, from a wintered heavy 





laying flock Price $3.50 each Grover Drury, 
Everly. lowa, 

QING! E Comb Red cockerels, sired by son of 
\ second prize cockerel at lowa State Show. Good 


color and shape; $3.00 and $4.00 each. Melvin Melloy, 


Bernard, lowa. 





I ARK red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
laying strain If notsufted we pay return ex- 
Highiand Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





press. 

I ARK Red Rose comb and single comb Rhode 
Istand Red cockere'-. $300 each; also 3 old 

roosters, same price. C. Thompson, Dickens, Ia. 





AULL blooded Buff Rock cockerels #2.50 each 
Mrs. Frank Niceswanger, Hornick, lowa. 





UFF Bock cockerels for sale, good ones 62.50 
each. Newton Coffman, Rosendale. Mo 





YORTY Barred Plymouth cockerels, fifty pullets 
L. J. Danforth & Co., Washingten, [Illinois 





UFF Rock cockerels. Some very choice ones 
Fred Manny, Ft. Madison, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


N AMMOTH White Holland turkeys, prize wit 
ning birds, toms $15; hens $12. Mrs. Jease F rank 
Bethany, Mo. 


nana 








OSE COMB Rhode Island Reds. Dark red cocker- onze fon 
R els of standard weight. $3 and @4 each. Satis- poe lg my — TO aloe ag Nan nampton 
faction guaranteed. W. N. Russell, Aurelia, lowa. Joseph, Tithocte. -_ 





QQ: INGLE Comb R. I. Red cockerels, dark red, good 
A) thrifty birds $3 to #10. Mrs, L. E. Lanham, 
Schaller, Iowa, 





oo ae quality R.C. Red pullets and cock- 





erels Priced right. Sent on approval. E. 
Griftith, 214 E. 6 St., Spencer, lowa. 
I ARGE boned R. Cc. R. I. Red cockerele at 68.00 
4 each. E.G. Mott, Spirit Lake, lowa. 


Red cockerels 


~ Cc. R. I Dark red, heavy boned 
i. birds at 83.00 each. Mrs 


J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 





Whites and 8. C. 


\HOICE S. C. Rhode Island 
( Roy Lease, Galva, la. 


White Leghorn cockerels 





Owen Farm 
. Welton, lowa. 
Ww rite for cir- 
Renwick, lowa. 


~ C. RHODE Island Red cockerels. 
OS. strain, dark red. A. E. Forsythe. 


S' NGLEC omb Rt 
= cular. 


gh 
INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
$2.75. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 








10de Island Reds. 
Thiel, 





Cockerels, 








WOR SALE —Large young Toulouse geese and 
ganders @ each. Mrs. Mary E. Doll, Walnut, la. 


W HITE Holland turkeys, prize wianing strate, 
elephant cross toms $8, hens $7. A. Stelb. 
feldt, Stratford, lowa, 


— 





W Ute Holland turkeys, early 
hatched, price $8.00. Mise" Ananea” ‘Sebber, 
Vincent, lowa. 








pues Bred | Mammoth Bronze turkeys, toms $i 
Mrs. H. I. Henderson, Morning 503, is 





OURBON Ked turkeys, exclusively bic type: 
toms 89, hens $8. Gilbert Narveson. Kensett, ls 





AMMOTH White Holland turkey toms #9, hess 
#6. Mrs. Harry Buebler, R. R.8, Cresco, lows 
a 





LANGSHANRS. 


eee 


Phillip’s Black Langshans 


As good as grow; the large. vigorous far 


eee 





kind. Have bred them exclusively for " 
cockerela $3.00 to $10.00 each. A iew doz« 
at $25.00 per dozen. SS. wa. PHIL 2 IPS. 


L. B. 145, New Sharon, lows. 


—= 





I ARGE, early hatched Black Langsban cockerelé 
4 From state prize winning stock. H. P. Mye™ 
Murray. lowa. 


— 





R SALE—Full biocoded Toulouse geese, $4.50 
eack. Write Mrs. Anna Wetrich. Dexter, lowa. 

fPYOULOUSE and White China geese. Cari Narve- 
son, Kensett, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











strate 


OOD scoring, big Black Langshans, laying ** oat 


Your money back and express one ws! 
suited. H. Osterfoes, Hedrick, lowa. 


HITE Langshan 
hundred. Mra. E. 


—<— 


%8, $1.50 for 15; #00 per 
Stamm, Norborue, Mo 
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Jan. 30, 1920 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 351 





“Suecessful’ 
Owners Stay 
"4 in the 


‘’ Poultry 










THEIR SUCCESSES KEEP - 
THEM THERE 


You want tkis time-tried, dependable 
hatcher to make the most of your opportu. 
nity this year. Write for my 1920 offer on 


“SUCCESSFUL” s'troovtns 


Backed by 27 years’ experience. Cabinet made and 
scientifically ventilated. Hot water heating plant. 
Write for Catalog—ask about 

eggs, too—and **Successful’’ Grain 

Famous little booklet, 

“Proper Care and Feed- 

ing of Chicks, Ducks and 

Turkeys,’* 10 cents. Big 

catalog is FREE 


J. S. GILCREST, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





BiggestHatches 
Strong Chicks 


That's what you want and will 
get with a Champion Belle City 
ca Hatching Outfit. My big catalog 
“Hatching Facts’ tells the whole 
story——-gives newest ideas and quickest 
wayS to make poultry pay with my 


‘f 95 140-Egg Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Walls Fibre Board—Self-regulated 
—Hot-Water Copper Tank--Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester—Nursery. 
With my $7.55 Hot Water Double-Walled 
140-Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 


Freight Prepaid 23,21, Bockies 


I ship quick from Buffalo, Min- 
neapolis, KansasCity or Racine. 










With this Guaranteed H. = Bi 
ing Outfit and my Guide Book \ 







Special Offers f 
They provideeasy ways 
to earn extra money. 
Save time—order 
now, or write to- 
day for my Free 
Poultry Book 
“Hatching Facts” 
It tellseverything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 13 Racine, Wis. 





















“| Wasn’t Getting an Egg 
—Now Get 10 a Day”’ 


“I received your ‘More Eggs’ Tonic 
started giving it to my hens. I 
t getting an egg; now I am getting 
lay.”” So writes Mrs. Ernest Camp- 
Mineral, Va. 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
hag ts by doubling the egg production of 
bis hens. f “3 





Reefer’s ‘‘More Eggs” is a sci- 
* tonic that revitalizes the flock and 
; the hens lay all the time. ‘‘More 
* will double the production of eggs. 
ry raisers everywhere are making 
rofits by giving their hens ‘More 


The results of a few cents’ worth 
maze you, 





f you wish to try this great profit- 
maker, simply write a postcard or letter 
to E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 7611 
Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri, and 
ask for his special free package $1.00 of- 
fer. Don't send any money. Mr. Reefer 

send you two $1.00 packages of ‘‘More 
* You pay the postman upon deliv- 
ly $1.00, the price of just one pack- 


e other package being free. The 
Dollar Merchants Bank of Kansas 
lo., guarantees if you are not abso- 
your dollar will be re- 
on request. So there is no risk. 
today for this special free package 
. Profit by the experience of a man 
10 has made a fortune out of poultry. 


E J. Reefer, 7611 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mankato Incubator SxeREss 


= A high grade hatcher direct from factory 
es — re to user at bed-rock price, made by experts 


- Sen 

\ sh of 26 years experience. Has redwood case, 

= 3) triple walls, copper hot water tank, self 

| Y aol regulator, nursery, large oi! tank-one filling 
5 latest i 


: 


: satisfied 




















guaran . Largest factory in northwest. 
Write for free book and catalog. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Bor7;9 Mankato, Mins. 





DUCHS., 


~ 
~ 


$5.06 ) MAMMOTH Pekin ducks weighing 8 to 
Oo. 





12 pounds forsale. Stock from Chicago, 
rk and World’s Fair winners $15.00 per trio. 
tsey, Parkersburg, lowa. 


FOR SAL WHITE PEKIN DRAKES 
$3.00 each. C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux 
—_———— Rapids, Iowa. 


Bll § 





_— SALE.—White Pekin ducks $2.50; drakes 
5.00 each, Mrs. E. W. Pearce, Duncombe, Iowa. 








Dominoing 

The child stands his dominoes on 
end in line; knocks down the front 
domino, which falls back against the 
second, etc., until all the dominoes 
are flat. 

The farmer stocks up with cattle 
and hogs and poultry for his wife. If 
tuberculosis strikes his cattle, the hogs 
and the poultry are also struck down. 
The farmer’s wife, tho she may have 
taken no interest in the cattle and 
hogs save sharing the loss which may 
have come from condemned stock, re- 
ceives a stinging blow to her zest in 
caring for her farm flock, and possi- 
bly a vital blow to her profits when 
tuberculosis strikes the chickens. 

The ravages of tuberculosis in cat- 
tle and hogs are noted in the Swine 
World in a table compiled from data 
furnished by the division of meat in- 
spection of the United States bureau 
of animal husbandry. According to 
this table reports from eight markets 
in 1919 show that of a total number 
of 6,995,735 cattle slaughtered in 1919, 
125,639 were retained for tuberculosis, 
or 1.79 per cent. Of these 11 per cent, 
or 8,021, were passed sterilized, and 
22,087, or 31 per cent, were condemned. 

Of swine, the total slaughter of 
eight markets in 1919 was 23,781,351. 
Of these 1,751,096 were retained for 
tuberculosis, or 7.36 per cent. Sixty- 
six thousand six hundred seventy-eight 
of these were passed sterilized, or 27 
per cent; 37,655 were condemned, or 
15 per cent, 

These figures show a steady de- 
crease in loss since 1917, but are still 
large enough to be alarming when we 
consider the number of farm flocks, 
and the number of fowls that follow 
even one animal. 

We have not at hand recent figures 
concerning tuberculosis in poultry, 
but as far back as 1903 Moore and 
Ward reported 250 deaths from a com- 
mercial flock of 1,400 fowls in Califor- 
nia, and 300 out of a flock of 1,460. 
It attacks old rather than young fowls. 

The remedy for tuberculosis, like 
the remedy for most things, is public- 
ity regarding the seriousness of the 
danger, and insistence on light and air. 
The better informed we are, the less 
liable we are to suffer from epidemics 
of disease. Some people still seem to 
regard lice and mites as the natural 
result of keeping poultry; pests per- 
haps, but not altogether evil since the 
scratching of the affected fowls might 
aid in keeping the skin in good condi- 
tion. Unless they are so numerous 
that they fairly take the hen house 
and the hens, the indifferent owner is 
not specially concerned. 

As a matier of fact, aside from the 
discomfort of the flock, mites and lice 
may be carriers of disease. 

The farm flock is usually considered 
the least in importance of the farm 
stock. but disease which knocks down 
the cattle and the hogs will also knock 
down the chickens, and the farmer’s 
wife’s interest in ridding the farm of 
disease should be used to stimulate 
and increase the interest of the hus- 
band. 

We refer those who are specially in- 
terested in the subject of fowl tuber- 
culosis to a bulletin on tuberculosis 
which may be had on application to 
the State College at Ames. 

The following clipping is of interest 
in connection with this topic: 


“TUBERCULIN TESTS PROVE 
VALUE. 

“Farmers Who Didn’t Believe Con- 

vineed by Visit to Killing Pen. 

“Osage, Iowa, Nov. 11.—As a result 
of the visit of Prof. Wm. Lapp of Iowa 
State College, nine flocks of Mitchell 
county poultry were culled recently. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the diseased 
birds dissected were found tubercular. 
About 50 per cent were culled as poor 
producers. Over 100 people attended 
and heard Professor Lapp talk culling 
and poultry house construction.” 





Make Nest Warm Underneath 


The lucky owner of a broody hen in 
January must remember if he sets hens 
in the hen house during cold weather 
that the nest must be made warm un- 
derneath. A good winter nest for a 
broody is made by putting several lay- 
ers of paper on the bottom; cover these 
with eight to ten inches of sifted ash- 
es packed down, and then shaped ina 
hollow, so the eggs will have a nest 
rounded out. Over this shape a burlap 
bag to fit, and then put in broken 
straw. The nest should be warmed be- 
fore the eggs go in, 
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HESE nicknames and others are 


frequently attached to the good kero- 
sene engine of which we sing the praises. But, 
since it is a very serious and practical prose 
song, the engine shall here be called strictly 
by its proper name — International. 


International Kerosene Engines are annually 
doing millions of hours of work: Annually taking the 
menial, toilsome, everyday farm jobs—pumping, saw- 
ing, separator turning, washing, grinding, shelling, 
etc.—off the lame shoulders of grateful men, women 
and children the nation over: Annually adding to 
the service that makes farm leisure possible and 
farm life more than ever worth while. 


International quality in general and International 
Kerosene ine quality in particular are every- 
where admitted and admired. These engines are 
reliable, simple, long-lasting and economical. Among 
the sizes — 1%, 3, 6, and 10—jis your correct size. 
See the International dealer. 
























INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA me. 
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WIKOWSKY FENCE REPAIR TOOL 


Made of steel. Makes repairing fence a pleasure. Takes 
up all slack without cut, damage or twist to the wire. 
Stretches and ties broken wire and leaves smooth eplice. 
Splice between posts as well as any place. Can give wire 
any tention yoa wish. Greatest fence repair tool made. 

Factory Price $5 with order 


WIKOWSKY TOOL COMPANY, Cooksvilie, Ilinois 


SEED CORN 


Improved Ried’s Yellow Dent, selected in the field 
before frost. Bred by the most approved scientific 
method. Guaranteed to germinate and to increase 
your yield. Grown on my own farm, price $5.00 per 
bu., lots of five bu. or more $4.50 per bu. Write to 


Wickfield Farms, J. C. Silver, Prop., Stockport, la. 


SHEAR WITH MACHINE 


Old ways of shearing leave too much wool on 
the sheep, Wool is scarce and commands high 
prices. Buy that sheep shearing machine Now— 
they’re going to be scarce this season. Geta 
Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine with 4 sets of 
knives, Price only $19.25. If your dealer can’t supply 
you send us hisname Write for 1920 catalog. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept. B 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 11. 


WANTED! 


"An experienced Head Farmer at the Independence 
State Hospital. Salary 8100.00 per month and living 


1 ~ i. at the institution. Address 
Lock Box 56, Independence, Ia. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Mfrs. Mich. 
Alsike-Timothy seed of 1919 crop re- 


iy Kalamazoo, 
yee eevrevilveVAUY seed of 110 crop re 


from noxious weeds. 12 Ibs. will seed an acre. 18 cte. 
per 1b., 50 Ibs. $8.75, 100 lbs. $17. Send for samples 
Satisfaction guaranteed. A. J. BEACHY, R. 1, KALONA, IOWA. 


Lumber, Lath, Millwork 


Get our direct-to-consumer prices before building. 






















“lve 
Taken a 





“The Old Stove Master” 


I’m right at it again, Friend, 
hammering down the cost 
of stoves and furnaces with 
my wholesale direct-to-you from 
my factory prices. 

Write —Get My Book 


» what you can save. 
















veteMo Direct to You’ 


ANTED-—Married man to work on a general 








stock farm by the year. He must have boy 





Catalog, plan book free. Contractors’ Lumber 


Ww 
ho cando field work after schoo! is out. Supply Co., 450 Lumber Exchange Bldg., SEATTLE, WAS4. 


BEN. FOX, inburn, Iowa. 














Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue smaller than were 


anticipated. If, during February and 
March, receipts continue to average 
only 120 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age, we may expect a rather rapid rise 
in prices. The danger of a mid-winter 
glut will soon be past 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from January 2, 
1919, to date: 


(Figures show pe r cent of ave 
= SF 





Lt. 
| 28| & 
SUE hl = hat 
7 2 ae @ ase 126 148 207 
2 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 ... ; 30 140 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 13 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6. 84 | 106 197 
Feb Ai to 13 117 123 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ... 146 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 , 163 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 102 188 
March 6 to 13 ..| 108 122 196 
March 13 to 20 105 120 197 
March 20 to 27 137 139 198 
March 27 to April 4 111 123 199 
April { to 11 123 121 203 
April 11 to 18 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 : 111 118 209 
April 25 to May 2 119 126 210 
May 2to 9 129 139 212 
May 9 to 16 134 130 209 
May 16 to 23 127 | 119 | 212 
May 23 to 30 137 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 154 127 210 
June 6 to 13 125 131 208 
Jane 13 to 20 ...... 165 | 131 212 
June 20 to 27. 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 18 
July 3 to 10... lzv | 116 224 
July 10 to 17. 149 | 139 222 
guuy 77 to 34 .... 92 105 218 
July 24 to 31 . 104 108 222 
August 1to 7 78 87 06 
August 7 to 14 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 92 102 185 
August 21 to 28 115 12 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 127 | 158 72 
Sept 4 to 11 130 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 101 93 163 
Sept 25 to Oct. 2 138 101 155 
Oct 2to 9 103 101 149 
Oct 9 to 16. 94 138 144 
Oct 16 to 23 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 83 4 137 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 11 94 150 
Nov 6 to 13 120 99 153 
Novy 13 to 20 118 101 150 
Nov. 20 to 27 120 | 101 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4 112 | 105 147 
Dec. 4 to 11 122 | 100 136 
Dec. 11 to 18 105 10¢ 145 
Dec. 18 to 25 132 149 142 
Dex to Jan. 1 117 LOG 145 
Jan lto § 122 125 151 
Jan S to 15 133 126 151 
wee; Ee GP Be owawse 116 122 155 
For the ensuing week the ten-vear 


average has been 181,430 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 625,300 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.07. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
217,716 at Chicago and 750,360 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $16.11 as 
the answer 





Income Tax Facts a Farmer 
Should Know 


(Continued from page 342) 


live stock and products plus the in- 
ventory of the live stock and products 
at the beginning of the year 

The inventory at the beginning of 
a tax year must be the same figure as 
at the close of the next preceding vear, 
and must ificlude the cost price of live 


stock or products purchased for re- 
sale, and may include the live stock 
and products produced on the farm 


and still on hand. Where gross income 
is ascertained by inventories, no de- 
duction can be made for live stock 
products lost during the year, whether 
purchased for re-sale or produced on 
the farm, as such losses wil! be reflect- 
ed in the inventory by reducing the 
amount of live stock or products on 
hand at the close of the year 

Live stock purchased for draft, dairy 
or breeding purposes, or for any pur- 
pose other than re may be in 
inventory for each year 
which will reflect the re- 


sale 


cluded in the 
at a figure 
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his cord 





HE DEALERS SAY there is no 

argument—-the Firestone Cord, 

compared side by side with any 
other, sells itself. 


No wonder. It is built to the largest 
standard oversize of the industry. 


It has much greater air capacity than 
the average. It contains much more 
material and it delivers extra mileage 
in proportion. The thicker, heavier 
tread, that looks and feels the part of 
its extra mileage, is another reason why 
it sells itself. 





duction in value estimated to have oc- 


curred during the year thru increase 
of age or other causes. Such a reduc- 
tion in value should be based on the 
cost and estimated life of the live 
stock. In the case of the loss of such 
live stock, no deduction can be made 
as the loss will be reflected in the in- 


ventory at the end of the year. Where 
the inventory method is used, the cost 
price of the article sold must not be 
taken as an additional deduction in 
the return of income, as it is reflected 
in the inventory. 

The argument, frequently heard, that 
a farmer under the inventory method 
never would pay his share of the taxes, 
is positively absurd. The reply should 
be heralded far and near that if a 
farmer does not pay income taxes un- 
der the inventory method, he should 
not be required to pay any tax on a 
cash received and disbursed basis. One 
thing {s sure, that if he reports on an 
inventory basis he will not be required 
to pay an absurd tax one year and a 
nominal or no tax in other years. 


Emmet County, lowa, to Hold Dairy 


Feeding Schoo:.—The Emmet County 
Iowa, Farm Bureau management is going 
to hold a series of dairy feeding and man- 
agement schools in the various sections 
where the farmers are interested The 
idea of these schools 1s, first, to give the 
farmers and dairymen knowledge 


a better 


of feeds, to help the lividual farmers 





with their feeding, and to give some idea 
as to the best methods of nerd manage- 
ment, 








And that tread is as good as it looks 
from the standpoint of preventing skid, 
slide or spinning of wheels. It has a 
tractive power never before equaled in 
a rubber tread, yet it has no inclosed 
hollows or suction features to be a drag 
on speed or a drain on power. 


Specify Firestones; your dealer is ready 
with just your size—Cord or Fabric. 


FIRESTONE TI®R& Q@ RUBBER CO. 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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a regular ration w 


hogs easily, 


and is guaranteed 


This feeder is proof from rain and snow. 
chickens can not get into it. 


SAVE MONEY 


by feeding your hogs with a Super-feeder. Give them 


ithout any attention on your part 


It will take care of | 


as 10 hogs can eat at the same time. 
can also feed stock food without mixing with the grain. 


This feeder is built from 22 gauge galvanized iron 


to give satisfaction. 


For further information, write today to 


D. S. DICK & COMPANY, Hawarden, tows 


Rats and 
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Palatability 


ing the fillers and using instead, 


der and straw: 
than you can 


already mixed 


Write or wire us for 








prices. 


FRED K. CHANDLER FEED CoO., 


Digestibility 


Buy the pure molasses in barrels and mix your own feeds, 
pure grains, 
which you have raise 
with 
K-Lasses is much cheaper in first cost and much richer in feeding valu 
than commercial mixed molasses feeds. 

full information, 


K-LASSES FEEDING MOLASSES 
Outclasses All Other Molasses 


Economy 


ensilage, stover, 


d or 
molasses sack 


and shipped in 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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By This Trade-Mark 


Motor performance depends largely upon the quality of the 
lubricating oil used. Faulty lubrication means friction. And fric- 
tion means wasted power and wear of parts. 


In aeroplanes, automobiles, motor boats, tractors, trucks and 
engines, En-ar-co Motor Oil has proved its case. The thousands 
upon thousands of never changing users bear testimony to the 
unvarying quality of this Scientifically Refined oil. And its cer- 
tain protection against friction and carbonizaton. 


Look for the trade-mark shown in this advertisement. It is 
your guarantee of motor oil satisfaction. Try En-ar-co Motor 
Oil, and other En-ar-co products once. Then you will know the 
difference, Write us if your dealer cannot supply you. 


AllEn-ar-co Products Excel 


White Rose Gasoline — clean, uniform, pow- 
erful. National Light Oil for Tractor fuel, also 
best for lamps, oil stoves and incubators. En- 
ar-co Motor Grease for transmissions, gears and 
differentials on motor cars and tractors. Black 
Beauty Axle Grease for wagons. Always look 
for the En-ar-co trade-mark! 


Auto Tour Game FREE! 


This coupon will bring you 
FREE the fascinating En-ar-co 
Auto Tour Game, in which autos 
compete in a cross country race 
(not a road map). Two, three or 
four can play it. Just the game 
for those cold winter evenings. 
Send in the coupon NOW. 


National Refining Company 
2002 Rose Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in 89 Cities 
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This Great 
Game 


FREE! / 


TRE 
NATIONAL 
REFINING 
















Enciosed find 
two-cent stamp to 
Partially cover postage 
and packing. 


-# Also give nearest ship- 

~ ping point and quote 

s Prices On the items I have 
@ marked. 

f @ I use.....gals. Gasoline per year 

‘ I use.._.gals. Motor Oil per year 
I use...... gals. Kerosene per year 

I use...... gals. Tractor Oil per year 

I use......lbs. Motor Grease per year 

I use...... Ibs. Axle Grease per year 


4 
@ Postoffice 
” 


@ State 


County 








a 
ae I Own......... spmaseaiiidnticcctameiaecicaiin hice 
o (Make of Automobile or Tractor) lai 
é (Be sure to give make of auto or tractor or 
game will not be sent) 
@ Automobdile, am at present ee ee ae 
o Motor Oil. I will be in the market for more oil again 


# about... and you may quote me on..............-.- 





? gallons En-ar-co Motor Oil. 
ee ae ae 
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LF AMA 
For Cleaner, Healthier 
More Profitable Hogs 


When your hogs get into the fattening or farrowing pens—t 
aol day. "That is when 
ur aid in a way to 
irst and most import- 








Hil 


| 
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is when they n careful attention every 
uden Hog Pen Equipment comes to 
make your hog profits bigger and surer. 
ant of all, it makes it easy to prevent the yc 
which are more to blame than all other causes combined for 
heavy annual hog losses by disease. Second, it actually cuts in 
half the time and labor cost of caring for hogs. 
” ° Does away with bucket feeding. Simply pour the slop into the Louden 
Louden Swill Carrier Swill Carrier, run Carrier through aisle, turning spout into trough on 
either side, open the outlet by turn of lever at top, and release contents into trough. It makes hog 
feeding clean and eaay work—you can feed 40 hogs in less time and less Eee than feeding a 





Cross Section of 
Londen Concrete 
Hog Trough 









Louden Concrete Hog Trough without sacrificing any of the advantages of that feature. No 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





doze the old " 
“into piace Does away with the costly and | qoublessme swinging panel 
all 


moving parts to bother with; no interference by hogs at feeding time. Sm igs cannot crawl through 
trough or be injured by crowding. Practically unbreakable; may be installed in any pen. e will 
be pleased to send you without aman or obligation blue prints and other details which will enable 


you to build this trough. ' ith labo 4 health rr 
. . s one of the greatest labor savers an eailth promoters in the hog 
Louden Litter Carrier pen. Roll it. along over the pens at fear, let it down into each pen, 
pick up the refuse and shove it over tothe next. Carries the litter from a dozen or, more pens every 
trip, dumps it directly into spreader or pit with one —preserves all the liquid manure. 


Write for Louden Equipment Catalog 
It tells all about Louden Hog Pens and other oniensl pone. Litte? and'Feed Carriers, Stalls and Stanchions 
Water Bowls, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, Hay Unloading Equipment, Power Hoists, Cupolas, Ven- 
tilators, “Everything for the Barn." Also get our valuable |! ones book of farm building plans. Let 
our Architectural De artment work out blue prints that will help you meet your own pastiouies require= 
ments—no charge or obligation. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


2840 Court Street (Established 1 867) Pairfeld, lowa 
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Golden Grain Cattle Fattener 


NINETY DAYS from common feeder to 
finished beef. It’s easy to understand when 
ou know that Golden Grain 

Fattener yields a daily gain 
in weight of from 34¢ to 444 Ibs. 


This cattle feed is more than 
a mere “combination of elements.” 
Its ingredients are scientifically 
balanced — just the right amount of 
rotein, just the right amount of fat, 
= the right amount of carbohy- 
Grates. And just the right sort, too, 
for these elements differ; but there is 
one best suited to profitable cattle 
feeding—it's in Golden Grain Cattle 
Fattener. 
Golden Grain Cattle Fattener is made 
in the home of the big stockyards, 
where we have access to the best 
ingredients, and where we can study 
requirements. 
Every shipment of our feed is tested 
before it goes out. We know and 
you know what you are getting. 
We have literature that cattle 
raisers should have. It shows how 
time and money can be saved, in the 
feed-pens. Send for it. IT’S FREE. 


Golden Grain Milling Co., 


tf 344 South 17th St., East St. Louis, Tile. 
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Steer Problems 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have twenty-four head of steers 
and cows on full feed of silage made 
out of corn that would have gone sev- 
enty bushels per acre. These cattle 
are eating an average of sixty pounds 
per head daily. I was thinking of giv- 
ing them one-half pound of oil meal 
and one-half pound of cottonseed meal 
per head daily. How would that ra- 
tion do for sixty days and then add 
five or six pounds of corn for the last 
sixty days? Corn is $1.30 per bushel, 
oil meal $90 per ton, and cottonseed 
meal $75. I have some brood sows 
which will farrow in March which are 
following these cattle, and have been 
wondering if that much cottonseed 
meal would do them any harm.” 

At a number of experiment stations 
they have been able to secure their 
very cheapest and most profitable re- 
suits by feeding an average daily ra- 
tion of 50 to 60 pounds of silage, to- 
gether with 214 to pounds of oil 
meal or cottonseed meal, and from 1 
to 2 pounds of alfalfa or clover hay. 
With such a ration, they have been 
able to secure a hundred pounds of 
gain with about a ton of silage, 120 
pounds of oil meal or cottonseed meal, 
and 50 or 60 pounds of clover or alfalfa 
nay. It is possible to get cheap gains, 
but slower gains, by using silage alone. 
The South Dakota station was able, by 
using silage alone, to make a hundred 
pounds of gain for each 3,000 pounds 
of silage. Cottonseed meal and oil 
meal are both extraordinarily high in 

. : . 
price this year and it may be that our 
correspondent is doing the wise thing 
in feeding his average steer daily only 
one pound of these feeds in connection 
with silage. We would be rather in- 
clined, however, to increase the oil 
meal in the ration to at least two 
pounds during the last fifty days of the 
feeding period. The cottonseed meal 
which our correspondent quotes at $73 
1s probably a low grade, and we doubt 
very much if it is any better buy at the 
price than the oil meal at $90. With 
only one-half pound of the cottonseed 
meal in the average daily ration of 
each steer, there need be no fear of poi- 
soning the brood sows following the 
cattle. Our correspondent can add 
corn to the ration of his steers during 
the last two months of the feeding pe- 
riod if conditions look right at that 
time. We would not plan definitely on 
this in advance. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“PYease suggest a balanced ration 
for fifty-one head of steers averaging 
1,050 pounds. I want to keep them 
in good growing condition. For feed 
I nave plenty of timothy hay with a 
little clover mixed in, corn at $1.30 
per dushel, cottonseed meal at $82 per 
ton, and oil meal at $78 per ton.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
give these steers what hay they care 
for, together with two pounds of oil 
meal per head daily, and enough corn 
to keep them in the flesh desired. Oil 
meal at $78 a ton is exceedingly high 
priced, but in a ration like that of our 
correspondent's, it will nevertheless 
pay to feed it. 








An towa correspondent writes: 

“l have twenty head of steers aver- 
aging 1,050 pounds which [ am feed- 
ing for the March market. I have 
plenty of silage and corn as well as 
some shock fodder and timothy hay. 
Corn is $1.25 per bushel. At present 
I am feeding these steers all the sil- 
age they will eat, twelve bundles of 
shock fodder with the corn in it, and 
25v pounds of corn and cob meal daily. 
Am ! feeding enough corn? Does it 
pay to grind corn, cob and all? I 
have a six-horse engine and a ten-inch 
mill to do the grinding. I have plenty 
of hogs following the steers.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
buy enough oil meal so that he can 
feed an average daily of about two 
pounds during the last month or two 
of the feeding period. If it were not 
for the fact that oil meal is unusually 
high in price this year, we would ad- 
vise feeding it in considerably larger 
amounts. If our correspondent adds 
oil meal to the ration, we believe that 
he can get along very nicely by feed- 








ing considerably less corn than } 
feeding at present. An average 
ration of 25 pounds of silag: 
pounds of shock fodder, and 12 pow 
of corn and cob meal may pro 
fairly good gains, but we believe 

our correspondent could get ch: 
gains by feeding an average daily ra 
tion of 35 pounds of corn silage 

10 pounds of corn. fodder, 4 : 
pounds of corn and cob meal, and 2 or 
3 pounds of oil meal. As long as 
correspondent has the engine 
grinder, we certainly would be inclined 
to grind the corn. 


ts 





Fattening Horse Rations 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“T have a five-year-old horse w : 
ing 1,500 pounds which I wish to fat 
ten. We have corn, hay and oil mea 
to feed. Do they keep horses tied up 
all the time while feeding?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
start out by feeding an average daily 
ration of 16 or 17 pounds of hay, 2 or 
3 pounds of corn and % pound of oil 
meal, and that he gradually increase 
the corn to 13 or 14 pounds daily, and 
the oil meal to 1 or 1% pounds. In 
order to get the most economical 
gains, it seems to be best to keep fat 
tening horses tied up all the time 
For instance, at the Illinois station 
one lot of fattening horses which was 
given a walk of two or three miles 
every day only gained three-fourths 
as much as another lot which was tied 
up. Horses in single stalls gained 8 
per cent more than those in box stalls 
But while exercise may cut down the 
rate and economy of gain somewhat 
there is less chance of the animals 
going seriously off feed, and gr 
probability of pleasing the ultimate 
buyer if the fattening horses are al 
lowed the run of a lot for exercise 
If there is any sign of fattening horses 
going off feed it is a good plan to 
give a dose of a half a pound or so of 
Glauber or Epsom salts. 

An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Please suggest a good fattening 
tion for old work horses weighin 
1,200 pounds, and also for six-year-old 
work mules weighing from 1,100 to 
1,500 pounds. For feed I have clover 
hay, timothy hay, oat straw, ear corn, 
corn and cob meal, cottonseed meal 
and oil meal. At present I am feed 
ing 2% pounds of ear corn night and 
morning, together with 15 pounds of 
clover hay at night. During the day 
they have the run of the pasture, with 
free access to warm water, oat straw 
and salt.” 

A good quality of clover hay is 
splendid for fattening horses or fat 
tening mules, being far superior to 
timothy hay for fattening animals. At 
the Illinois station a number of years 
ago, they found that with clover hay 
in the ration, they were able to make 
gains on horses at about 60 per cent 
of the cost when timothy hay was in 
the ration. Since our correspondent 
has no oats, we would suggest that he 
gradually work up to an average daily 
ration of about 15 pounds of clover 
hay, 13 or 14 pounds of shelled corn 
(or its equivalent in ear corn), and 
1% pounds of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, or % of a pound of each. We 
would not ordinarily regard it as pra 
tical to keep horses on a heavy fat- 
tening ration of this kind for longer 
than ninety days. 


Brood Sow Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a ration for brood 
sows. I have been giving my nin 
brood sows from twenty to thirty ears 
of corn twice daily and about th: 
quarts of tankage. Besides, they se! 
a little corn by running behind the 
cattle. Do you think they will become 
too fat on this ration? One farmer 
says he feeds his sows no corn, but 
gives them all the oats and tankage 
they can eat. What is best?” 

Our correspondent is evidently feed 
ing his sows an average daily ration 
equivalent to three or four pounds of 
shelled corn and two-thirds of a pound 
of tankage. Such a ration has pro 
duced splendid results at the lowa 
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station for a@ number of years past. 
Ordinarily, at the Iowa station, how- 
ever, they feed only one-third to one- 
half pound of tankage per sow daily, 
instead of two-thirds of a pound, as 
our correspondent is feeding. Of 
course, it is possibie to feed so much 
corn that the sows will get too fat. 
Qur correspondent had best plan to 
limit the corn ration in case the sows 
jook too fat, or in case they are gain- 
ing more than onehalf pound per 
head daily. 

Oats and tankage make a good brood 
sow ration, but with prices as they 
ordinarily prevail, we believe that a 
corn and tankage ration will give just 
as good results at less expense. 





Hog Feeding Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“With corn at $1.50 to $1.60 per bush- 
e] and tankage at $105 per ton, what 
would you think of feeding hogs for an 
early March market?” 

If our correspondent is an unusually 
good hog man and has better than av- 
erage luck, he may be able to produce 
a hundred pounds of hog gain, with 
feeds at prices quoted, for less than 
si4 The probabilities are, however, 
that it will cost him at least $16 per 
hundred. As to what hogs will sell for 
next March, no one knows, but the 
packers are selling their contracts for 
future delivery of hog products on the 
basis of about $15.50 hogs next spring. 

Personally, we see nothing so very 
attractive in the feeding of $1.50 corn 
to hogs at present prices. If our corre- 
spondent does decide to feed these 
hogs, we suggest that he consider put- 
ting them on the market the first week 
in April. Generally, tho not always, 
the spring market is at its best early 
in April. 





To Prevent Shrinkage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have some 1,300-pound — steers 
which I am feeding an average daily 
ration of 30 pounds of silage, 17 
pounds of corn, 1 pound oil meal, and 
what clover hay they will eat. I am 
going to ship them now, and wish to 
know how to feed them to get the least 
shrinkage.” 

About twenty-four hours previous to 
ent, we would cut the silage ra- 
tion down to about ten pounds per 
steer daily, reduce the corn ration 
slightly, and fill the steers up as com- 





ship! 


pletely as possible on hay. For hay 
we would substitute considerable tim- 
othy for the clover, on account of the 
fact that clover hay is slightly laxative. 
We also would be inclined to leave the 
oil meal out of the ration. The idea 
in preparing steers for shipment is to 


send them to market with their bowels 





Tankage Questions 


\n lowa correspondent writes: 

Is there any difference between 
meat meal tankage and digester tank- 
age : Will tankage cause brood sows 
to abort?” 
meal tankage and digester 
‘Kage are practically identical. Ex- 
iments at the Iowa station with 
tankages and meat meals as put out 
by various packing companies indicate 
very little difference in feeding value. 
We are referring now to the standard 
pad per cent protein tankage or meat 








i A number of years ago, tankage had 
fe reputation of causing brood sows 
to abort. In recent years, we have 
heard very little complaint of this 
sort and today tankage is regarded as 
& splendid feed for the pregnant sow. 
An ‘verage daily ration of one-third 
ol pound of tankage together with 
enough corn to keep the brood sow in 
B0od flesh but not excessively fat, has 
brought splendid results for a number 
of years at the Iowa station. 





Feeding Value of Skim-Milk 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

+ am feeding my hogs seventy 

agen of skim-milk daily. What is 
e, . vue of skim-milk when corn is 
%4 per bushel?” 
Ai “ny corn at $1 per bushel and tank- 
_. St 30.50 per hundred, we roughly 
“te 100 pounds of skim-milk at 40 
ph @ rough way, 100 pounds of 
Siitente or buttermilk is worth the 
ae alent of six pounds of corn plus 
“* Pounds of tankage. 
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dilustration shows Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor pulling 2-bottom Grand Detour Plow. 


To avoid confusion, the J. J. 
CASE THRESHING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY desires to 
have ii known that it is not now 
and never has been interested in, 
orin any way connected or affil- 
iated with, the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis Tractor 
Company, or the J, I. Case 
Plow Works Co, 














Look for the 
EAGLE 


Our Trade Mark 


Below: Showing the Main Frame of the 
CASE 10-18 Tractor, cast in a single 
piece. Holes for bearings on each side of 
frame are bored in one operation by a 
special machine of remarkable accuracy. 














CASE ~The Tractor with 
Strength that Backs its Power 


One of the outstanding features of superiority economy and efficiency of Tractor operation. But 
of the Case 10-18 Tractor is the rugged strength of tractor Strength, as embodied in the Case is 


its construction. 


Now, bear in mind the difference between 
Strength and Power. 


When you think of the Tractor you have, or the 
Tractor you ought to have, you probably consider 


the factor that stands between you and repair 
bills and the more serious losses due to breakage 
or delays. 

For instance, the frame of the Case 10-18 Tractor’ 
is cast in a single piece. In this one casting are 
fitted the bearings for transmission, rear axle and 


it in terms of power. motor. Obviously, bearings, shafting and gears 
Right !—as far as it goes. The proper propor- cannot get out of line. Once in place, they are in 
tion of power to work is an absolute essential to correct alignment throughout the life of the tractor. 


Other Features of the CASE 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Four cylinder motor, mounted crosswise. Eliminates bevel gears, chain or worm drive. 


Simple and accessible clutch, pulley mounted on crank shaft,— where it belongs. It is on 
the same side with the steering gears making it easy to line up with belt driven machinery. 


Automatic control of motor temperature assures fuel economy. 


Cut 
Hya 


steel gears running in oil and dust-proof throughout. 
tt Roller Bearings. 


Worm-driven fan with friction safety clutch. 


Two speeds: 2% and 3% miles per hour. 


The Case 10-18 Tractor will most economically similar power requirement. Write for booklet illus- 
handle such work as operating a 2-bottom plow (as trating complete details of Case 10-18 construction. 
illustrated); 22 shoe grain drill; two 6 ft. binders; It will acquaint you with the special advantages of 
8 ft. double-action disc harrow; the largest manure the Case 10-18 and enable you to judge all tractors 
spreader; Case 20 x 28 thresher with feeder and with a new understanding. Free, on request,—a 
wind stacker; feed mill, or any other machinery of post card will bring it. 


& 4% 


NOTE: 


CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. AD-1, RACINE, WIS. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 


We want the public to understand that our plows are NOT the Case plows made by tre J. J]. Case Plow Works Co, | 









@ND UP FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRACTORS 
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\NATIONAL 


SALES 
WEEKS 


Rb MAL 20° 


A Better Stand of 
Corn or Your Money Back 


O amount of good corn weather--no amount of cultivation—no amount of care—will 
make up for seed that have been planted too deep or too shallow; for seed that have 
been ‘‘killed’’ in the hopper—or left uncovered —or ‘‘washed out’; for hills missed 
by the drop or destroyed in cultivation. 


These things are known as the ‘“‘seven causes of and stronger than ever before—thus insuring, if pos- 
ss . e ° 
bare spots,’ which cut thousands of bushels from the sible, even better results. 
American corncrop each year. A/l must be overcome 


pr am a ° i » <« avec + Thee i< > > “re me 
if you are to harvest a maximum yield of corn. lo use a Hayes Four Wheel is the best crop in 


surance you can get. Not alone because of its won- 


Over 250,000 American farmers know from experi- derful planting efficiency. Not alone because thou- 
ence that the Hayes Four Wheel is the only planter sands of farmers, big canning companies, and agri- 
in the world that positively overcomes the causes of cultural colleges endorse it. 


“bare spots,’ and saves this terrible, costly loss. : 
Here, for the first time, a corn planter is actually 


They know, too, that big yields invariably follow guaranteed to produce a better stand of corn. Not in 
the Hayes Human Hand System of planting; that mere words—but in black and white over the signa- 
Hayes users harvest the mighty crops and pocket the ture of the manufacturer. Go to your local dealer. 
biggest profits each year. Have him read youthe “Hayes Big Crop Guarantee” 


attached to each Hayes machine. It says that if the 
Hayes does not produce a better stand of corn you may 
return it to your dealer and your money will be refunded. 


For 33 years the Hayes Four Wheel has been the 
“Champion ofeMighty Yields.’’ Its record in the corn 
belt has set a standard none other has ever equaled. 
Remember this guarantee is made by the Hayes 


In all these years the original principle has re- Company. It expresses our faith in the Hayes Four 


mained the same. Nothing in the general design of 





. 2 Wheel, after 33 years of experience. 
the machine has been changed. The Hayes of 1920 
is the same distinctive and efficient machine as the Insure a big crop from your acres by planting with 
Hayes of 1886. The only difference you can possibly the Hayes Four Wheel—the only planter with a Big 
detect is that today we are building the Hayes better Crop Guarantee. 


Million Dollar Corn Planter Book 


Write for a copy of the Hayes Planter Book. It is pronounced the best book on corn 
planting ever written. Describes and illustrates the distinctive features of the Hayes. 
Tells about the terrible ravages of “‘bare spots,”’ and how the Hayes prevents them. 
We will mail a copy free upon receipt of your request. Mail a postal today. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., DEPT. 2, GALVA, ILL. (2) 


Cfour Wheel 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 




















This ae was established ag Mrs Henry Wal! ace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts an eaders are welcor I ame of writer will n ished. Ad 
dress all ing id le ttera to He ar and H mes Dey artiment, Wallaces’ Farmer, ‘Des Moines, Iowa. 
J hows ‘rock is sometimes se is 
Notes on Butchering A crock is sometime 5 ed, but this 
| makes an awkward sized cake when 
Specifications and bill of materials | cut. 
for a hollow tile smokehouse for farm | 
se can be had fro he wa State yy 
use C2 id from t lowa te Eggs for Meat 
College. 
Pork ” ss ; ld al 22 are really compact bundles of 
or Sausage snoult ye about | nourishment, but one is apt to feel that a 
three-fourths lean and one-fourth fat. single egg—even at seven cents each, as 
. - . hey e a. s on anti = ‘ 
With every 50 pounds of meat mix 1°| they have been, is not as satisfying as 
~ % x meat If we make a more pretentious- 
pound of salt and 2 ounces of pepper. looking dish of eggs, they seem more sub- 
ff sage is used, add 3 ounces. The | stantial 
seasoning mixes in better if sprinkled One good way to add to the bulk of 
thru while the meat is being ground. | eggs is by stuffing them with bread sauce. 
Trim off all the lean, and start the | Boi Isix eggs hard. Cut them in two 
cut up fat to rendering in a cold ket- lengthwise and take out the yolks. Mash 
tle. If the lard is stirred while cool- | these with a little bread previously 
ing, it is whiter and of better texture. | 5°#Ked_in milk, salt, pepper and celery 
A a hard soap can be made with salt. Fill the yolk cavity with this mix- 
B00 : spon 80a] sess ath m= x , ture, and pin the two halves together with 
the cracklings. To 1 can of lye add 1 | toothpicks But in the. ‘coven ‘see 
quart of cold water, stir till lye is dis- thoroly, and serve with cream sauce or 


solved. Add 4 pounds cracklings and 
fat tried out in oven from rinds. 
When smooth add another quart of 
boiling water and cook till soap drips 
like honey. An ounce and a half of 
borax and small ™% cup of ammonia 
may be added if desired. As soon as 
the soap is of the right consistency, 
remove and stir till it thickens Pour 
out in a paper lined shallow square 
pan When cold cut into squares 
with a string. Set aside to cure for a 
month before using “ 

Cured meat should be kept in a 
tight paper bag, and hung in a dark, 
dry, vermin-proot place 

For every 100 pounds of meat use 8 
pounds of salt, 3 ounces of saltpeter, 3 


pounds of sugar. 


For smoking a small amount of 
meat, the lowa College bulletin gives 
the following directions “Dig a hole 
about 3 feet deep. Lay a tile from a 
point about a foot from the bottom of 
this hole to a point about 4 to 6 feet 
away, then bring the tile to the top of 
the ground. Knock both ends out of a 
barrel, and set it over the end of the 
tile Lay a couple of strong sticks 
across the top of the barrel to hang 
the meat on and then cover as tight 
as possible. Build a fire in the hole 
and cover it as tight as possible, thu: 
allowing the smoke to pass thru the 
tile into the barrel This will be a 
cold smoke which is most desirable. 
Build a little fire each morning for 
about a week 

“It possible, use green hickory for 
smoking Maple, apple or any hard 


wood will give satisfaction. Pine will 
give a resinous flavor and should not 
be used. Corn cobs are often used.” 
When sausage to be baked or 
fried down for keeping, baking pow- 
der cans with lids make good recep- 
tacles and a nice slice for eating. 
Bake or fry the meat without shaping 
into cakes. When cooked, press tight- 


1s 


ly into the cans, cover with half an 
inch of melted lard, or more, and 
put on the lid Some housekeepers 
steam the sausage in salt bags—the 
one to two-pound size-—and when 
thoroly cooked pack the filled sacks in 
stone jars and cover with lard 

If brine is used for curing, put it in 
oak barrels or large jars All curing 
vesse's must be thoroughly cleaned 
ant Ided 

| t must not be illowed to freeze 
before curing 

A good brine is made with the fol- 
lowing proportions for each 100 
pounds of meat Twelve pounds of 
salt, 3 pounds of sugar, 2 ounces of 
saltpeter, 6 gallons of watet Thoroly 
mix the salt, pulverized saltpeter and 
sugar (brown sugar preferred), and rub 
the mixture into each ham and shoul- 
der, especially about the bone. Pack 
all meat, ham, shoulders, bacon and 
joweils in the same vessel Put the 
skin side down on all but the top 
laver; here put skin side up. Weight 
down with some hardwood Boil the 
six gallons of water to insure purity 
While water is still warm, dissolve in- 


gredients which meat did not absorb 


Pour brine over Be sure that all 
meat is completely covered with the 
brine Set in cool place In seven 
days repack meat, taking out the 
smail pieces. The same brine may be 
used in repacking unless it is sour or 
ropes 

Tin vessels should never be used 
for holding home made soap. Use 


granite ware, or pasteboard cartons. 

















good gravy 


Eggs scrambled with a cup of cooked 
rice and served with buttered toast make 
quite a substantial meal For a supper 




















dish they are good boiled hard, sliced the 
long way, and served with a salad dress- 
ing. The French recognize the food value 
of the salad dressing; we are apt to think 
ri i salad as an extra ind not a sub- 
stantial part of the meal Boiled eggs 
with salad dressing are as nourishing as 
meat Boiled gs diced and served with 
cream sauce are a meal in themselves 

In the late sprin when eggs are most 
plentiful, they tast Ss as 
they do in midwint ( the 
farmer should have them at their best 

y €! 
Can Your Surplus Meat 

There is a tendency in many farm 
homes to feast on meat during December, 
January and Febr , and to some ex- 
tent to fast, as far fresh meat is con- 
cerned, during the other months. This is 
not at all necessary if some of the meat 
is canned when animals are killed on the 
farm The extension department of the 
Missouri Agricultural College says: ‘“‘Can- 
ning meat iS as easy as canning vege- 
tables, and the process is the familiar 
cold-pack one which many housekeepers 
already use. Most farm women will not 


have to buy equipment for cold-pack can- 








ning. All that is needed is a wash boiler 
a rack which will fit in the bottom of the 
boiler, air-tight jars and new elastic rub- 
bers. A canning rack with handles is a 
great convenience, but a home-made one 
made of strips of wood nailed together 
will serve nicely If the rack does not 
have handles, a jar lifter will save time 
and possibly burned fingers Before be- 
ginning to can, see that you have new 
rubber rings which will stretch without 
breaking, and which can be bent back 
sharply without showing any signs of 
holes or of cracking. (Test rubber rings 
before buying, and do not attempt to can 
unless good rings can be bought The 
jars that are used must be clean and test- 
ed to see that they are air-tight The 
simplest way of testing is to put some 
water in the jar, which has a rubber 
ring on it, screw or clamp down the lid 
tightly, invert the jar : ake If even 
the least bit of water i from around 
the top, air can get in, and the jar is not 
air-tight. If the jar which leaks is a bail 
jar, tighten tl l l f it is a screw’-top 
j try a different lid until one is found 
that will make tl r-tight Jars 

cold-pack car do t need to 

ad, but war ‘ 
ito t TY \ 

\ n \ 

Th meat y i ’ t 
jars and have | wa OV 
‘or it may |! b i i or roast 
packed in the jar v el nd i é 
hot or mea ce whik Ss be i 
in cooking, or hot wat Dp red over 
The meat is more « y steril i if it is 
not in too thick chunks Gravy y 
made of the fat befor it poured ov 
the meat but the meat should never 
sifted with or rolled in flour befor t is 
cooked, as the y ) < , 
that will preven ! of 
the meat One teaspoonful of salt should 
beadded to each q t jar of 1 it unless 
the meat is cooked with sufficient salt 
before it is put in the jar 

Place the rubber and lid on the jar 
If the jar used is a screw-top jar, screw 
it down tightly and loosen by turning back 
not more than half an inch, so that suffi- 
cient steam can escape to keep the jar 
from breaking If the jar is a glass-top 
one with a bail, do not clamp down the 
lower bail until the jar is removed from 
the boiler, or the jar will break 

“Place the jars in the wash boiler or 
in a pail of hot water on a rack which 


holds them up from the bottom about an 
inch (To prevent the jars from break- 
ing, have the water in the boiler about the 
same temperature as the pars, and do 
not plunge the jars in the water, but put 
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them in gradually.) The water should 
cover the jars about an inch Put the 
lid on the wash boiler. or if a pail has 
been used, cover it tightly 

“After the water has reached the boil- 
ing point, begin counting the time, and 
sterilize for three and one-half to four 
hours Sterilize four hours if the meat 
has been put in the jar raw or has been 
cooked only long eno to brown, and 
sterilize three and o 1alf hours if the 
meat has been partially cooked 

“Remove the jars from the boiler, being 
careful not to place them in draft, and 
at once clamp down the bails on the 
glass-top jars or tight« lids on the 
screw-top jars as tightly as possible It 
is possible to tighten 1e lid of a screw- 
top jar after it is cool, but this should 
not be done, as it breaks the seal formed 
by the lid with the hot rubber Jars 
should not be opened to refill with hot 
water or gravy after they are sterilized 
The meat will keep even tho there is an 
air space, because the air that may be in 
the jar has been sterilized just as the 
meat has been, and can not contain any 
bacteria which will cause the meat to 
spoil 

“Ham, steak, sausage, pork chops, pork 
tenderloin, pork roast, beef steak. meat 
for beef stew, veal or chicken for salad 
or creaming. ground meat for sandwiches 
or hash, rabbit, squirrel, lamb chops, or 























lamb for stew are all possibilities for meat 
canning, and will provea boon to the 
housekeeper on her busiest days, when 
unexpected company comes or when meat 
is needed for the day’s meals and a trip 
can not be made to town.” 

— >) 
SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 

Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. J 
\\ J 





Why Miner the Mole Lives Under 
the Ground 


Striped Chipmunk sat staring at a little 


ridge where the grass was raised up. He 
had often seen little ridges like that with- 
out thinking much about them. He knew 
that they were made by Miner the Mole. 
He had known that ever since he was 
big enough to begin to ask questions. But 


looked at this one, it suddenly 
that he had not seen Miner 
than once or twice in all 


now as he 
struck him 
the Mole more 
his life. 

“What a queer way of living!’’ thought 
Striped Chipmunk “It’s all very well to 
have a snug house under the ground, 
where one can sleep the long, cold winter 
away and be perfectly safe, but what any- 
one wants to live under the ground all the 
time for, in the beautiful spring-time and 
summer-time and autumn-time, I can’t 
understand Just think of all that Miner 
misses—the sunshine, the flowers, the 
songs of the birds, and the Merry Little 
Breezes to play with! I wonder 

“What do you wonder?” The voice was 
so close to Striped Chipmunk that it made 
him jump. He whirled about. There was 
Johnny Chuck, who had tip-toed up as 
softly as he knew how, to give Striped 
Chipmunk a scare Johnny grinned. 
“What do you wonder?" he repeated 

Striped Chipmunk made a face at him. 
“I wonder something that I bet you don't 
know,” he replied 








“That's easy,”’ replied Johnny. ‘“There 
are more things I don’t know than I do 





know, but I'm always ready to learn. 
What is it this time?” 

“Why does Miner the Mole live under 
the ground all the time?” Striped Chip- 
munk pointed to the ridge made by Miner 

Johnny Chuck scratched his head very 
thoughtfully 

I don’t know he confessed finally 
“IT never thought of it before Of course 
the n t be a reason. He never comes 
out to y witl the rest of us—yJust 
spends his t by himself down 
in l dark, dig z and digging I 





laughed 














you wo 

uck “If you haven't got any- 
to do, let's go down to the 
Pool and ask Grandfather Frog: 

ure to know.” 
it happened that Striped Chip- 
wasn't busy, so off they started. 
way they met Jimmy Skunk and 
Meadow Mouse. Neither of them 
knew “why Miner the Mole lives under the 
ground, and because they hadn't anything 
better to do, they also started for the 

Smiling Pool 

Grandfather Frog was sitting on his 
big, green lily-pad in the warm sunshine, 
and for once he didn’t have to be teased 
for a story. 

Chug-a-rum!”" said he, in his deep 
voice. “It’s very strange to me how little 
some folks know about their nearest 
neighbors.” He looked and winked at 
jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun 

Striped Chipmunk, Jhonny Chuck, Jim- 


my Skunk and Danny Meadow Mouse 
looked as tho they felt very foolish, as 
indeed they did. You see, all their lives 
Miner the Mole had been one of their 


nearest neighbors, and yet they a in't 
know the. first thing about him 
“It happened a long time ago 
Grandfather Frog. 
“When the world was young?” inter. 
rupted Danny Meadow Mouse 














“Of course,” replied Grandfather Frog 
pretending to be very much put out at 
such a foolish question Danny hung 
his head and resolved that he wo bite 
his tongue before he ever asked ther 
question. 

“In those days Miner's great eat. 
grandfather a thousand times ved 
didn’t live under the ground,” cor ued 
Grandfather Frog “Nobody did He 
wasn't so very different from t of 
other animals Food was plentif and 
everybody was on the best of terms with 
everybody else. Mr. Mole lived just as 
the rest did. He went and cam s he 
pleased, and enjoyed the sunshi and 
took part in all the good times his 
neighbors. Everybody liked h and 





whenever he made a call, 
a welcome. 


he was sure of 
But one thing Mr. Mok 


never 
did; he never meddled in other people's 
affairs. No, sir, Mr. Mole never poked 


his nose in where he had no business, 

“For a long time everything went on 
smoothly with all the people of the Green 
Forest and the Green Meadows. Then 
came hard times. They grew harder and 
harder. Food was scarce and kept grow. 
ing more scarce. Everybody was hungry, 
and you know how it is with hungry peo- 
ple—they grow ugly and quarrelsome. 
Matters grew worse and worse, and then 
it was that fear was born. The big peo- 
ple, like Old King Bear and Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Panther and Mr. Lynx, began to look 
with hungry eyes on the little people, and 
the little people began to grow afraid and 
to hide from the big people, and all the 
time they were continually quarre ling 
among themselves and stealing from each 
other to get enough to eat. 

(Concluded next week) 
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The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents eac! 
paid. Order by number and give size or age ’ 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all orders t©0 PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa viaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 




















A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











No. 9307—Childs’ Dress—Cut in sizes 2% 
4, 6 and & years. Quaint in its sim! city 
is this little dress, which slips wer 
the head 

No. 9478—Ladies’ Waist—Cut ir re 
38, 40 and 42 inches, bust measu nty 
hemstitching outlines the roll col ° 
and nec = J 

No. 9479—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut it = 
28, 30 and 34 inches, waist mea 
sure at the front, with set 
pockets, is this attractive model 

No. 9455—Ladies’ Long-Waisted Dress~ 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 in es 
bust measure. This is a splendid sty! fot 
that delightful combination of se! and 
satin ° 

No. 9460—Girls’ Coat—Cut in sizes © & 
10. 12 and 14 years. A separate shield 
with a high standing collar can be wort 
with ; 


this coat in the cold weather 


any 

of 
Farmer, on receipt of twelve 
cents for each. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
address, by the Pattern Department 
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Franklin Established as 
America’s Greatest Road 
Car by Succession of 
Cross Country Runs 





New York to Montreal, 398 Miles, | : l \ N kK | N 


in 9 Hrs. 59 Min. 


The quickest scheduled train journey now pos- 
sible between New York City and Montreal, 
Canada, is 12 hours. A stock model Frank- 
lin Touring Car made the 398 miles in 9 
hours 59 minutes running time on November 
l|th, setting a new touring record and equalling 
from New York to Albany, the non-stop time 
of the Wolverine Express, 3 hours 20 minutes. 
Five hours of the trip were through rain, slush, 
snow, ice, and a gale that at times blew fifty 
miles an hour. 


The return trip (401 miles) was made in 1] 
hours 28 minutes running time. The total 
sed time for the round trip was 24 hours 
10 minutes, including time out for eating, re- 
plenishing fuel and oil and for customs in- 
spections. No spare tires or tube: were carried. 
No tire chains were needed. No mechanical 


troubles developed. 


The same driver, Mr. J. W. Banks, drove all 
the way. Mr. H. P. Merchant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Tire Company and Mr. J. R. Getty, 
of “Motor,” were observers; Mr. L. A. 
Miller, passenger. 









New York-Boston Round Trip, 
158.8 Miles, in 12 Hrs. 5 Min. 


On September 29th Mr. Banks drove a 
ranklin Touring Car from New York to 
Boston and back in 12 hours and 5 minutes, 
stablishing what was then a road touring 
cord of 458.8 miles at 38 miles an hour. He 
drove entirely at night without relief. No 
spare tires were carried, there were no tire 
accidents and the fuel average was 18 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline. 








Yos te 


This year's Yosemite Run was won by a S. 
Turner of Los Anat. te the Franklin Car. 
fankhn took all three first prizes. 

MT. WASHINGTON 


/, E. Frost, of Portland, Me., included the climbing 
i Mt. Wachington without a stop as part of a non-stop 
Ow gear run of 98.2 miles. Climbing the mountain 
Without a halt is alone a record. 


Every little while a Franklin Car in some section of the country 
sets a new road record or makes a clean sweep of an economy or 


reliability event. 


Recently Franklin drivers have made numerous 


24-hour runs and long distance trips which prove that the Franklin 
Car is unsurpassed at piling up large mileage in a day’s driving— 
over average highways or over all dirt roads. Here are the records— 


865.4 miles in 24 hours—R. H, Cramer, Water- 
leo, la. 

832.6 miles in 24 hours—Will Diddel, Indian- 
napolis, Ind. 

808.9 mites in 24 hours—P. A, 
apolis, Ind. 

746.1 miles in 24 hours—J. H. Manion, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

729.5 miles in 24 hours—J. T. Peacha, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Pfohl, Indian- 


725.2 miles in 24 hours—L. W. Snotin, Indian- 


apolis, ind. 


693 miles in 24 hours—Mrs. R. G. Reed, Boston, 
Mass, 

406.3 miles in 12 hours in a Brougham—Mre. 
0. C. Belt, Columbus, Ohio. 

New York to Montreal, 9 hour 
J. W. Banks, Newark, N. J. 


59 minutes 


Round trip between New York and Boston, 12 
hours and 5 minutes. 


New York to Albany, 3 hours 30 minutes. 


Cincinnati to Cleveland and back in 15 hours 
and 45 minutes. 


Making time in a Franklin does not consist of spurts of 60 to 70 
miles an hour over every straight stretch of good road, alternating 
with long stretches of annoying slowness over roads not so favorable. 


The secret of the Franklin Car’s ability to make faster average 
time over long distances than any other car is simply that the 
power of the Franklin Car is not handicapped by heavy weight or 
rigidity and their attendant dangers, driving strain and discomfort. 
The light weight and flexibly built Franklin holds the roads at 
all speeds, hugs the turns, smooths out the rough stretches and is 
practically never held up by tire accidents. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Boston to Syracuse and Back, Driven 
by Woman in 24 Hours’ Time 


A new mark for women drivers was set when 
Mrs. Ralph G. Reed recently drove 693 miles 
in 24 hours and 20 minutes ela time. The 
route lay between Boston and Syracuse and re- 
turn and required twice passing through the 
congested traffic districts of those cities. Mrs. 
Reed believes that a heavy storm through 
which she had to drive for a hundred miles 
prevented her making even better time. 





Indianapolis 


Reels Off 832.6 Miles in a Day 


W. H. Diddel, of Indianapolis, a non-profes- 
sional driver, recently established a record for 
his section of the country for a 24-ho-r road 
run by covering 832.6 miles of road in 22Y2 
hours’ actyal running time. The trip was made 
in a stock model Franklin Touring Car, with- 
out ballast, shock absorbers, or any c 
from regular equipment. Mr. Diddel was 
accompanied by two official observers, but 
drove all the way himself. 
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865.4 Miles in 24 Hours 


A new 24-hour dirt road record was set when 
Ralph H. Cramer of Waterloo, Ia., recently 
drove a Franklin stock car 865.4 miles in the 
actual driving time of 23 hours and 4 minutes. 
He drove the entire distance himself over 
ordinary dirt roads without a second’s relief, 
beating the former record of J. T. Peacha of 
Duluth, who covered 729.5 miles in a Franklin. 


DETAILS OF THE RECORD 
Total Running Time _ 23 hours 4 min, 
Total Time for Fuel, Chains, Top 
up, etc. 
Total Time Consumed 


56 minutes 
24 hours O min. 


Total Mileage on Dry Roads 757 miles 
Total Mileage on Mud Roads 108.4 miles 
Total Miles Run 865.4 miles 
Miles Per Hour Average Dry Roads 38.9 miles 


Miles Per Hour Average Mud Roads 25.7 miles 
Grand Total Average Per Hour 37.5 miles 

The engine was stopped but once. No mechanical 
adjustments were made. No tire trouble. Driver: 
Ralph H. Cramer ; Observers: W. A. Ridder; D. J. 
O'Neil, Waterloo Times Observer; M. V. Briggs ; 
R. S. McComb. 





Cincinnati to Cleveland and Back, 
Twice Across Ohio, in 15 Hrs. 45 Min. 


A motoring sensation was created in the state 
of Ohio when Cliff Leuders, without stopping 
the engine of his Franklin Touring Car, reduced 
the touring time from Cincinnati to Cleveland 
and back. He covered the 553 miles in 15 
hours and 45 minutes of actual running. The 
odds were 4 to | that the previously an- 
nounced time of 17 hours could not be made. 


Covering this route at any speed is thought by 
Ohio motorists to be a severe test of any 
motor vehicle, so bad are the roads. Yet the 
Franklin averaged over 35 miles an hour. Rain 
which froze on the riders and turned into a 
blinding snowstorm added to the difficulties, 


Observers, Mr. Robert Beiser, Automobile Editor, 
Cincinnati Enquirer; Mr. Richard Powell. 


No mechanical adjustments of any nature were 
necessary during the trip. And the mileage 
of the /asi twelve hours was as big as that of 
the first twelve hours, indicating that the 
driver felt little or none of the fatigue ordinarily 
to be expected. 

Two other Indianapolis motorists, likewise 
driving Franklins, also exceeded the former 
distance record. That, too, had been estab. 
lished by a Franklin Car. 
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The Real Test 
Is In the Ground 


It’s not the first 








thus being known to the people of Jo 
pa as Divine, as the Power that moves 
the world, and therefore being the 
power behind nature, it is not surpris- 
ing that many believed on Him as the 
Lord; nor is it surprising that Peter 
pushé d onward the good work and 
made Joppa for a long time his head- 
quarters or the center of his mission- 
ary operations. 

One can scarcely help noting the dif- 
ference between the methods of Peter 
and Stephen. Stephen, the Greek, the 
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uF E Time 


When they’re in, they’re solid. In to stay put. 


man of broader education and wider pe ee — day, nor the first month, nor the first year that counts. It’s the years that follow. 
travel, probably the younger man of Many years after the day you put up your sightly “Lifetime” fence, you'll have it 


the two, has no hesitation in preach- 4 just as solid as ever. 


ign the gospel to an entire stranger 
from a far distant land. He showed a <Lifetions” Posts are axe-split which adde greatly Forest Service Bulletin No. 95 says: “Rt 

sadth and comprehension of the to their neat_appearance, strength and weather was one of the first woods cut for fences 
bre “<p whe which os or had not yet at- resistance. They are split from the round log of and its long resistance to decay is shown 
ore i Pp ; . ( Western Red Cedar trees, thus giving a great- by the fact that some of the fences built 


er percentage of heart-wood than any other post. 
According to U. S. Government test, they have 
“81% the breaking strength of white oak.” 


Lifetime Red Cedar 
Fence Posts 


Ask your lumber dealer for “Lifetime” trade-marked, inspected Cedar Posts. 
If he can’t supply you, write us—use coupon below. We will send you 
“Pointers on Posts”—a book containing valuable information and tests on 
ali kinds of posts. Mail the coupon or write today. 


LIFETIME POST ASSOCIATION 


World's largest manufacturers of Axe-split Western Red Cedar Fence Posts 
702 Peyton Building Spokane, Wash. 


tained. Peter, on the other hand, con- 
tents himself with traveling leisurely 





nearly half a century ago were doing set 
vice until very recently.” 


to the synagogues in Philistia, confines 
his work entirely (as far as it appears 
from record), to the Jewish people. 


He has not yet really comprehended 
the depth and breadth of the Gospel of 
his Master, and of which he was at 
least one of the chief apostles. Peter, 
in fact, did not wake up to the real 
length and breadth of his message un- 
til his interview with Cornelius, which 
will be mentioned in the next lesson; 
and even then it required a vision and 

lirect revelation to convince him 
could preach the Gospel of his 
t to the stranger. And yet even 
is he was so very cautious that 
hile doing the direct will of the 
he took witnesses with him to 

to his correctness, when he 
iid be called in question at Jerusa- 

this departure from the cus- 
f the Jewish or stricter part of 
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the infant church. Even after he had 

gone into heathen lands, Paul tells us TRADE MARK 

Pete was carried away by the preju- This is the “Lifetime™ trade-mark —it 
dices formed by association with the means inspected posts from first-class 
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eading Christians at Jerusalem, who genuine “Lifetime” post. 
did not then nor for years atferwards, 

( to fully realize that the Chris- 

tian religion is for all’ men and all 

races, in ail times. It would be a 

bless thing if the Christian church , , Tae : Ete 

fully realized that even today. . ee ll h. 5 
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Eradicating Sumac 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 
suggest how to eradicate su- 
mac brush. These sumacs are quite 
k on the land, and altho they were 
once this year even with the 
they came on again as bad as 
there any stock that will eat 
s they would other young 
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we have never tried it, it occurs to us 
$ that our correspondent might be able | crook the youth manages to get his | stockmen to get into, to let a scant 
| to get the best of this sumac by plow- | diploma at an age when real school | half-dozen men, thru their emissaries, 
ing it with a tractor, provided, of | Work should just begin. Of course, this | bluff and browbeat nearly that many 
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Live Stock and Meat Situation 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Several producer friends have writ- 
ten in to ask the views of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers as to 
the re trend of hog and cattle 
pri 

The best answer that can be made 
is to indic some of the factors that 
are uppermost at the present time in 
the meat and provision world. 

To begin with, American industry 
continues to be busy and highly pros- 
perous This means high wages for 
labor, and, in turn, a strong domestic 


demand for fresh meat. When the la- 
boring man is paid good wages, he 
spends his money freely on his table, 
which means that he buys fresh pork 
and beef. 

Nothing could send prices of cattle 
and hogs downward so quickly and so 
surely as an upset to the business 
world which would bring about unem- 
ployment of labor. 

The next factor of importance is the 
foreign situation. There are two an- 
gles to this: (1) Europe's present-day 
buying. (2) The overhanging possibil- 
ity not only of much heavier buying in 
the future, but of developments which 
may check the present buying move- 
ment. Reference is made here to pork 
products alone. Exports of beef ended 
with the war, and there is hardly a 
chance that they will be resumed in 
the future 

At this time England is buving con- 
siderably in the way of pork products 
on the cost-plus basis. For three 
months past this has been the policy 
of the British food ministry, which is 
handling England’s food _ situation. 
Also exports are going forward bought 
last fall for delivery this winter. 

All of this buying, however, is a 
somewhat minor matter compared to 
what European countries might buy if 
they could receive credit in the United 
States. Most people understand in a 
general way existing conditions in the 
finances of most European nations. 
These countries have issued such large 
volumes of credit money at home, their 
outside obligations are so heavy, and 
their own supplies of surplus goods for 
exchange are so small, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for them to trade 
with other countries. ‘ 

Conditions being as they are, it is 
clear why Europe is confining her pur- 
chases to the barest necessities. There 
is hardly a doubt that a large loan to 
Europe on the part of the United States 
would do more to bring up live stock 


prices than any other factor. We re- 
cord this without expressing any opin- 
ion as to the advisability of such a 
loan. 

However, we would like to suggest 
to the American farmer that he watch 
the foreign exchange situation, and 
that he endeavor to understand the 


definite bearing that European finance 
has upon his own personal prosperity 
and well-being. 

There are other angles to the foreign 


situation. In Engiand, for example, 
certain trade interests are trying to 
prejudice inglish buyers against 


American meats. The reports of the 
Federal Trade Commission concerning 
the five larger packers have been dis- 
tributed widely abroad, altho it shoul 
be remembered that over fifty Ameri- 
can packing companies are engaged in 
exporting meat products to England 
and to the continent. 

We suspect that this propaganda has 
had something to do with the favor 
with which Chinesé bacon has been re- 
ceived in England. We hear that large 
shipments of this product have been 
sold there recently. 


To what extent the shortage of 
freight cars, particularly in the west, 
has affected the prosperity of the 


American live stock producer, we do 
not know, but this condition has been 
a factor of considerable moment, we 
believe. Here is a very definite rea- 
son why the farmer should interest 
himself in the country’s railroad prob 
lem. Clearly, it is to the farmer's in- 
terest to work for that system of rail- 
road operation which he believes to 
be of the greatest efficiency 

We wonder if the farmer has been 
giving thought to the recently an- 
nounced plan of the government to sell 
the large stores of frozen beef which 
it has on hand at present. The public 
announcement was to the effect that 
it would be sold below the market. in 
order to help the consumer Recalling 
that exports of American beef to Eu- 
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Better Penetration 


With E-B Harrows 
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Means Cleaner Cultivation 
E-B Harrows, both disc and spike-tooth, are designed to give the 


most perfect penetration. 
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Over rough, uneven ground they have 


the flexibility that assures even, thorough preparation of the seed- 
bed without skipping the low places. 


The Right Disc Harrow 
for Your Purpose 


The E-B line includes just the harrow 
to fill your individual requirements, 
whether you use horses or a tractor. 
E-B Tandem Disc Harrows have the 
strength combined with the ease of 
handling that is essential. 


the two 


in the field. 


full line. 


E-B U-Bar Harrows 


In all E-B lever harrows the teeth in 
front bars have a different 
slant from those in the rear bars. This 
patented feature prevents these E-B 
Harrows from “riding over” the clods 


There is an E-B Tool for every type of sci 
Let your dealer fit your needs out of the E-B 


Emerson-BrantingZham Implement 


Established 1852 


Company, Inc. 


Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and Guaranteed by One Company 





rope have ceased entirely, we hardly 
need point out how sensitive the beef 
market is to any upsetting factor, and 
that the present plans of the govern- 
ment may have a certain bearing on 
live stock prices 

Another factor of marked importance 
in the cattle market has been a recent 


movement in hide prices It is not 
generally appreciated that a cent up 
or down in the wholesale hide price 
means a change of about fourteen 
cents per hundredweight on beef. Re- 
cently, hides have been off as much 


as seven cents a pound, a condition 
due, perhaps, to the fact that leather 
prices have advanced to a point where 
consumption has been checked. This 
will inevitably be reflected in the price 
for live cattle 

Such are the important factors that 
come into the calculations of the pack 
er just now. There are other factors, 
such as the high price of cotton, which 
has caused the south to increase its 
acreage of planting of cotton and cut 
down its live stock census, and like 
wise the high price of small grains. 
which has caused producers in Canada 
and our own west to reduce their live 
stock operations 

To the farmer interested in noting 
the forces that determine prices, the 
present is certainly a time rich with 
interest. 
R. G. GOULD 

Meat Packers 


Secretary American 











Blue Grass Farm Notes 
To Wallaces’ Farmer? 

Thinking that a few notes on our 
great Burley tobacco market might be 
of some interest to the readers of your 
high-class paper, I will give you a rec- 
ord of the sales of the 1919 crop to this 
date. It sounds like a “fish story,” but 
Burley tobacco is now selling for $1,500 
per acre. In fact, right within a quar- 
ter of a mile of where I am writing this 
letter, six acres of Burley sold on the 
open market for $9,000, or an average 
of $1,500 per acre. This land was pur- 
chased last spring for $1,000 an acre, 
and was old blue grass but had 
never had a crop of tobacco grown on 
it. In fact, is a part of the noted old 
Dr. L. Herr’s Forest Park Stock Farm, 
that has been sold off in small blocks. 
Anyway, it does show that you can 
hardly pay too much for blue grass 
land to raise tobacco. Our blue grass 
lands rent for $200 per acre for one 
crop of tobacco. It’s quite sad to the 
writer, too, to see all our blue grass 
being turned for tobacco, as my tend- 
encies are for stock. But when such 
prices are being received for tobacco, 
no one can blame the owner or tenant 

Up to this date there has been sold 
on our great loose-leaf market in Lex- 
ington alone, 16,067,335 pounds, for 
$9,481,041.68, or an average of $59 per 
hundred pounds. For the same time 
last year, 1918 crop, there was sold 


sod, 





9,411,335 pounds, for $3,152,266.69, or 
an average of $33.49 per hundred 
pounds. The highest price received was 


from th 


for two baskets of 235 pounds f 


crop of a Fayette county firm, that 
sold for $1.11 per pound. This same 
crop of 8.365 pounds sold for an aver 


age of $91.40 for the entire crop, a total 
of $7,656.40. The highest crop average 
to date was from Scott county—4.100 
pounds selling for $14,090.60, or an av 
erage of $99.77 per hundred pounds 
One extra large crop in Scott county 
—a total of 50,000 pounds—sold on the 
farm for $85 per hundred pounds, © 
a total of $42,500. This was grown 
virgin soil, and the land was bought 
only two years ago for $400 per acre 
Not only did the owner get 85 cents 4 
pound for his tobacco, but was to gé 
one-half of all excess profits above % 
cents, which will probably bring him 
at least five cents more per pound. 
GEO. D. KARSNER. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


Big Ears of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
Wanted 


We will be glad to have any of oef 
readers who grow Reid's Yellow Dent 
send us any ears of corn which they 
discover which weigh over twenty-tw0 
ounces. We need them for some core 
experiments we are carrying on. We 
do not care for corn raised south of 
the latitude of Kansas City. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Quesnons concerning 








Cost of Producing Milk at Differ- 
ent Seasons of the Year 


An excellent study of the 
cost of milk production has been pub- 
the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion in Bulletin 224. This bulletin 
gives an account of records kept by 
F, A. Pearson on eighteen herds in the 
Chicago milk district, during the peri- 
od extending from the summer of 1914 
to the summer of 1916. As a result of 
these studies, it was discovered that 
it cost a little over twice as much to 
produce milk in the month of Decem- 
ber as in the month of June, and that 
as an average of the winter six months 
it cost about 60 per cent more to pro- 


seasonal 


lished by 


il 


duce milk than as an average of the 
summer six months. Of course, the 
great saving is in feed. For instance, 
in December the feed cost of producing 
100 pounds of milk was equivalent to 
48 pounds of grain, 68 pounds of hay, 
57 pounds of other roughage, and 246 


pounds of silage. In June it required, 
in addition to pasture, to produce 100 


pounds of milk, only 14 pounds of 
grain, 2 pounds of hay, 4 pounds of 
oth oughage and 50 pounds of sil- 


On the average, about three times 
ich grain and hay are fed during 


£ 
as 
s 


the winter six months as during the 
summer six months. Not only is the 
feed expense far greater during the 
winter than during the summer, but 


the labor expense is also greater. In 


December, for instance, it takes about 
294 hours of man labor to produce 100 
pounds of milk, whereas in June it 
takes only 1.76 hours. For the winter 


six months, the figure is about 2.75 
hours of man labor, as compared with 
24 hours during the summer six 
months. 

The inevitable conclusion of the Tlli- 
nois studies is the very high value that 
must be assigned to pasture as an aid 
to economical milk production. To 
quote the bulletin: 

“Pasture is a crop which is in most 
cases planted, grown and harvested 
without much assistance from the 
farmer. Dairy farmers pasture-feed in 
the summer, rather than barn-feed, be- 
cause they usually have in permanent 
blue grass pasture some land which 
can not be tilled with profit. Pasture 
reduces the amount of labor spent on 
the herd, and permits more time to be 
spent with the crops during a period 
when returns secured from labor spent 
on crops are relatively large as com- 
pared with returns from the herd. If 
farmers did not pasture their stock in 
the summer, and yet continued in the 
dairy business—barn-feeding during 
the summer months—more buildings 
Would have to be maintained to house 
the additional feed necessary, or fewer 
pecoehy would have to be kept. Farmers 
Without pasture who embark in the 
dairy business and sell to the ordinary 
markets have one of two alternatives 








they must barn-feed in the 
sur r or they must turn good crop 
land intc pasture. The first alterna- 
tive in the absence of a large amount 
of unpaid labor is very unprofitable. 
The latter, altho unprofitable, is prob- 
ably less so than the former. 
“Competition has inevitably driven 


extensive dairy farming to the cooler, 
Pasture regions. Dairying will not be- 
come tenga im non-pasture regions 
until | labor becomes relatively cheap.” 
In the Chicago milk district, the cus- 
tom has been to change the price paid 
to larmers every month, and in recent 
Years the tendency has been for the 
Price in January to be 119 per cent of 
me average for the year; in February, 
if; March, 107; April, 94; May, 73; 
June, 71; July, 84; August, 94; Sep- 
nn iber, 97 October, 109; November, 
118, and December, 120. It is interest- 








ing to note how closely the actual cost 
Fr I duction follows the price paid. 
end nstanece, the cost of producing 
vk in January has been about 118 
Per cent of the cost for the entire 


ar; for February, 121: March, 113; 


april. 103; May, 73; June, 69; July, 
, A eust, 97; September, 97; Octo- 
eal 2 November, 118, and Decem- 
enue ct: ,APparently, there is a tend- 
a, r farmers in the Chicago milk 


rict ‘to Sell their milk at less than 





cost of production in February, March 
and April, whereas there has been a 
tendency for them to get more than 
cost of production in June, July and 
October. Probably the reason for the 
relatively low cost of producing milk in 
the month of October is due to the fact 
that in these eighteen herds, 20 per 
cent of the cows dropped calves in 
September and 22 per cent in October. 
More cows were coming fresh in Sep- 
tember and early October than at any 
other time of year. About one-fourth 
as many cows freshened in these herds 
during February, March, April and 
May as during August, September, Oc- 
tober and November. In herds with 
more spring freshening and less fall 
freshening, the cost of milk produc- 
tion undoubtedly would be consider- 
ably higher in the month of October 
and considerably lower during June, 
July and August. Under either sys- 
tem, the thing which stands out prom- 
inently is the profitableness of pro- 
ducing milk on pasture. 

While in the Chicago milk district 
it seems to be desirable to pay a much 
lower price in the summer than in the 
winter, we wonder if this argument 
holds so good in the case of the small- 
er milk districts in the central and 
southern parts of the corn belt. In the 
Des Moines district, for instance, they 
paid in 1919, $3.75 per hundred during 


January, February and March; $3.40 
per hundred during April, May and 
June; $3.50 per hundred during July, 


August and September, and $3.65 per 
hundred during October, November 
and December. During the summer six 
months, the Des Moines milk produc- 
ers received 97 per cent as much for 


| 





their milk as they did as an average of | 
the entire year. The Chicago milk pro- | 


ducers, during the summer six months. 


generally receive above 85 per cent of | 


their yearly average for their milk 
The explanation doubtless lies in the 
fact that the milk coming into Chicago 
is much more largely produced on 
cheap pasture land than is true in the 
case of the milk districts in the central 
and southern part of the corn belt. 
Pastures are not as good in these sec- 
tions, and in many cases land is put 
down to pasture which is well adapt- 
ed to grain farming. Without much 
question, the summer expense of pro- 
ducing milk in the central and south- 
ern parts of the corn belt is greater 
than in the Chicago district, whereas 


the winter cxpense is probably some- 
what less. 
But wherever dairymen may live, 


they will find Bulletin 
lished by the Illinois station at Urbana, 
well worth careful study. 





A Good Dairy Heifer Ration 


One of the cheapest and best winter 
rations for the dairy heifer, according 
to the Missouri station, is an average 
daily of about six pounds of alfalfa 
hay, two pounds of corn, and silage at 
free will (this means on the average 
about twenty pounds daily). This kind 
of a ration has kept the heifers grow- 
ing at just about the right rate to 
make the best kind of mature cows, 
and yet the expense has not been un- 
duly great. 





Less Meat; More Dairy Products 


Twenty years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture made a 
study of the different kinds of foods 
eaten by five hundred representative 
families. Just recently the same kind 
of study was made with fourteen hun- 
dred families. As a result of these 
studies, it has been discovered that 
Americans are now eating about eight 
per cent less meat than they did twen- 
ty years ago, and about six per cent 
more dairy products. The American 
consumer has gradually been learning 
that it is more palatable, more eco- 
nomical and more healthful to get a 
rather large part of his protein from 
milk and cheese, rather than from 
meat. The American consumer also is 
eating four per cent more vegetables 
and eight per cent more fruit, which 
doubtless is indicative of a more 
healthful diet. 

Doubtless we can reduce our meat 


224, just pub- | 
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DE LAVAL Cream Separator. 







The De Laval 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








CREAM SEPARATORS 
ARE BEST 


There’s a reason for everything and surely one for the 
superiority of DE LAVAL separators. 


The DE LAVAL was the first continuous discharge centrifugal 
cream separator. Invented in 1878, it has led ever since. The great 
DE LAVAL shops in both America and Europe are devoted solely 


to the production of centrifugal separating and clarifying machines. 


Large staffs of DE LAVAL experimental and developmental 
engineers, in both America and Europe, constantly devoted their 
time, skill and knowledge to the further improvement of the 


Every single step of cream separator advancement, for forty 


years, has been DE LAVAL conceived or developed. 


On the other hand, practically every feature of construction ever used in any 
other cream separator has been one that run-out DE 
Such features have then always been out of date in 
the later improved DE LAVAL construction, and most 
of them were never quite good enough to have been 
actually used in DE LAVAL construction at all. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


LAVAL patents left free. 


It might aptly be said that 
DE LAVAL has forgotten more about 
cream separators 


than its imitators 


and would-be competitors ever knew. 


And then 


that the cream separator, 


it must be remembered 
with _ its 
necessarily high revolving speed, great 
capacity, ease of operation, simplicity 
and durability, is a very difficult ma- 
chine to build right, and can only be 
built right with long experience, highly 
skilled employes and a vast amount of 


special equipment. Hence there's 
nothing strange about the fact of 
DE LAVAL Cream _ Separator su- 
periority. 


Separator Co. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 




















consumption to an even lower point 
than it now is, provided we also in- 
crease our consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. But we must avoid in America 
any danger of protein deficiency. We 
don’t want an over-crowded population 
living on a vegetable diet, a population 
living after the manner of the Japan- 
ese and Chinese. One hundred and 
fifty million people in the United 
States, with a fair amount of meat and 
dairy products in the ration, are much 
to be preferred to a 
two hundred and fifty million living 
almost altogether on vegetables, fruits 
and grains. 





Dairymen at Ames 


Farm and Home Week at the Iowa 
Agricultural College, February 9th to 
14th, promises to be a busy week for 
dairymen who attend. There will be 
judging demonstrations, breeding, 
feeding and management, lectures and 
object lessons, and in addition demon- 
strations in building construction, the 
handling of dairy products on the farm 
and the disposal of by-products. 

The afternoon of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 11th, has been set aside for meet- 
ings of the Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey 
and Ayrshire breeders of the state. 
The dairy cattle breeders’ section of 
the Iowa State Dairy Association will 
meet the afternoon of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 12th. Among the prominent men 
who will be present are D. B. Aitkin, 
president of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, and M. D. Munn, 
president of the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, 


population of 





Dur Big Silo Boa 


We have just completed the 

biggest and most interestin; 

book on silos ever publis 

We want to send every 

farmer a copy of this —_ 
free and postpaid, because it tells all abo: 


.NAPPANEE SILOS 


+ 6a 
If you want to know more 
moet sonviocanie and economical 
wood silos made, get this FREE book. 


N ee Lumber & Mig. Co. 
151 Nappanee, Ind. 








When the Cows are Stabled 


dirt and filth stick to the flanksand udders and 

fallintothe milk pail. Clipthe partsevery three 
or four weeks, wipe off ant py before milking 
and get pure, wholesome milk. A Stewart No. 1 
Ball Bearing Machine will clip the parts.:n 5 
minutes. Also good for clipping horses and 
mules. Lasts a lifetime. Price $12.75. Get one from 
= dealer’s or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 

ICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
Dest. A117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, [ilineis. 


Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
A Special Discount for 
Early ‘Orders 
Send for catalog No. 4 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 

Macomb, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 























We will employ 2 married men 


by the year from March first, furnish all equipment, 
must be experienced farmers of good character and 
able to perform properly all the duties required on @ 
stock and grain farm located in Calhoun county, Ia. 


SHERWOOD STOCK FARMS 


G. L. Pray, Manager, Lake City. Iowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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fences, no ditches, no rocks, no vehicles. 
Inst a lonely road on the desert.” 
Shore, it’s lonely,’”’ Stevens had an- 
ewered, With slowly brightening eyes. 
an’ safe, Miss Hammond.” 
My sister used to like fast riding If 
I member correctly, all of my guests 
were a little afflicted with the speed ma- 
I It is a common disease with New 
y ers I hope, Stevens, that you will 
pot give them reason to think we are al- 
together steeped in the slow, dreamy 
: na languor of the southwest.” 
nk doubtfully eyed her, and then his 


bronze face changed its dark aspect and 
seemed to shine. 

teggin’ your pardon, Miss Hammond, 
thet’'s shore tall talk fer Link Stevens to 
sav You mean—as long as I drive 
c 1 an’ safe, I can run away from 
my dust. so to say, an’ get here in 
s n’ less than the Greaser's to- 
mor 


Madeline had laughed her assent. And 
w, as she watched the thin streak of 
just, at that distance moving with snail 


i Stevens; she had never known so skiil- 





daring, and iron-nerved a driver as | 


I 
ri 
pace, she reproached herself She trust- 
t 
‘ 
» 


s. If she had been in the car her- 
she would have had no anxiety. 


self, 

But, imagining what Stevens would do 
o! ‘ty miles and more of that desert 
r Madeline suffered a prick of con- 
ER 

Oh, Stillwell!” she exclaimed. “I am 
$ I will go back on my wonderful 
idea. What made me do it?” 

Your sister wanted the real thing, 
didn't she? Said they all wanted it. Wal, 
J reckon they’ve begun gettin’ it,” re- 
plied Stillwell. 


t statement from the cattleman al- 
yed Madeline’s pangs of conscience. She 
stood just what she felt, tho she 











could not have put it in words. She was 
hung for a sight of well-remembered 
faces; she longed to hear the soft laugh- 
ter and gay repartee of old friends; she 
was eager for gossipy first-hand news of 
her old world. Nevertheless, something 
in her sister’s letter, in messages from 


the others who were comiag, had touched 
Madeline's pride. In one sense, the ex- 
pected guests were hostile, inasmuch as 
they were scornful and curious about the 
west that had claimed her. She imag- 
ined what they would expect in a west- 
ern ranch They would surely get the 
real thing, too, as Stillwell said; and in 
that certainty was satisfaction for a small 
grain of something within Madeline which 
approached resentment. She wistfully 
wondered, however, if her sister or her 
friends would come to see the west even a 
lit 

be 

for 





is she sawit. That, perhaps, would 
hoping too much. She resolved once 
to do her best to give them the 
sensation their senses craved, and equally 
to s vy them the sweetness and beauty 
and \ lesomeness and strength of life 
in the southwest 
as Nels says, I wouldn't be in 
that there ottomobile right now for a mil 
lion pesos,” remarked Stillwell 
Is Stevens driving fast?’ 
i Lord! Fast? Miss Majesty, there 


hair ver been anythin’ except a streak 
c tnin’ run so fast in this country. 
] for once Link is in heaven. I can 
jest him now, the grim, crooked-legged 
little devil, hunchin’ down over that 
v s if it was a hoss’s neck.” 

him not to let the ride be hot 
or ty,” remarked Madeline. 


haw!” roared Stillwell. ‘‘Wal, I'll 

I reckon I'd like to be hyar 

Link drives up, but I want to be 

» boys down by the bunks It'll 

fun to see Nels an’ Monty when 
mes flyin’ along.” 

sh Al had stayed to meet them,” 


leline, 


Morass 


ther had rather hurried a ship- 

ment of cattle to California; and it was 

ieline’s supposition that he had wel- 

opportunity to absent himself 
ranch. 

m sorry he wouldn’t stay,” replied 

( “But Al's all business now. 

he’s doing finely. It’s just as well, 


That was my pride speaking. 

ild like to have all my family and 
ny old friends see what a man ‘Al has 
becom Well, Link Stevens is running 
uke t wind The car will be here be- 
fore we know it. Florence, we’ve only a 
moments to dress. But first . want 


_ order many and various and exceed- 
gly cold refreshments for that ap- 
Pro hing party.” 
7 “ess than a half-hour later Madeline 
pe in to the porch and found F‘or- 
Pin u look just lovely!” exclaimed 
veh impulsively, as she gazed wide- 
- : it Madeline. “And somehow 
different.” 
' = . ’ smiled a little sadly. Perhaps 
tea s had put on that exquisite white 
- ies . ething had come to her of the 
ee which befitted the wearing of it. 
oa 8 i not resist the desire to look 
aa % more in the eyes of these hy- 
9% | friends. The sad smile had 


aa days that were gone. For 
ONE that what society had once 
trebtes! eased to call her beauty had 
——. ‘Since it had last been seen in a 

““S-room. Madeline wore no jewels, 

















Put Your Corn Stalks in 
Your Silo and Your Ear 
Corn in Your Crib 


Get two FULL VALUE FEEDS out of your 


corn crop this year instead of only one. Why let one- r 
half or > her one-fourth of it GO TO WASTE. 


There is MORE FOOD NUTRIENTS fi ‘ 
e 5 in the stalks, leaves and 

; husks when put through 

a silo, than in the ears. 


That’s why we urge \ 
you to put your ear corn in the 
crib and your fodder in a silo. , 








































In this way you will have silage \ 
with MORE FOOD NUTRIENTS than the -~-_ 
> -—. ears contain and ear corn in your crib to = “7 
feed as you prefer — TWO FEEDS IN- 
STEAD OF ONLY ONE. The ae 


-. aos] 


= Fe 4 


Fills the Silo and Husks Corn at the Same Time 


The Jenny Silo-Filler-Husker keeps from 600 to 1000 bushels 
of corn out of the silo at each filling, and permits you to fill your silo 
two or three times a season. Figure for yourself how much you save with the machine 
—and how much you lose without it. 


The Illinois Experiment Station found that Stover Silage costing only 
$1.50 per ton, wintered their breeding cattle through as good as corn silage costing $10.90 
per ton. The cost to feed the cattle-on Stover Silage was 7.8c per head per day. Those 
fed on Corn Silage cost 24.8c per day. A saving in favor of Stover Silage of 24 the cost 
of corn silage. The saving Stover silage offords is so big it is hard to believe, but it is 
ABSOLUTELY TRUE—backed by many actual tests. . 


The chief reason is because the stalks, leaves and husks, wnen put 
through a silo, thus releasing the Sugars and starches they possess, contain a trifle 








more food nutrients than the ears. 


Get Posted— Get these TWO FREE BOOKS 


Find out NOW about this. method of getting TWO DOL- 
- LARS worth of feed where you are now getting only 
ONE. Write for these two books—one on Stover Silage— 
the other on the JENNY SILO-FILLER-HUSKER which 

way wit an 

fusking. No more cold fingers shuck- | Hall Mfg. Co., Dept. F , Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
a 7 2 : ease send me your two new book 
Here is a machine within the reach PR ye gg ROE SEnE See ee o 
of every farmer having one silo or 
more that will save and make for him | 3 
Shundreds, yes, py Seem dol- PROS a ncwiicauswckdecedeadbosdedesanecsasqade evcccces - 






































lars this year. oy een Get | 
these books and see for yourself. TOR oe iicesdvctveveve She 60d ed 06 e MRD econ cescaens - 
0.°°' Cedar Rapids, Ia. | 
THE HALL MFG. CO.°?" Cedar Rapids, ta. bn ny ccc 
. . | : 
but at her waist she had pinned two identity it was not tear or embarrass- 
great crimson roses Against the dead ment or awkwardnes. And it was only 
white they had the life and fire and red- momentary. Yet slignt as haa been nis 
ness of the desert. pause, Madeline received from it an im- 


“Link's hit the old round-up trail," | Pression of some strong nalting force. A 
said Florence, “and, oh, isn’t he riding man struck oy a buliet might nave haa 
that car!” an instant jerk of muscuim: contro! sucn 
as convulsea Stewart. ‘fn chat instant, 
as her Keen gaze searched his dust-cakea 
face, she met the full, cree look of his 
eyes. Her own did not fall, tho she feit 
a warmth steal to her cheeks. Madeline | 





With Florence, as with most of the 
cowboys, the car was never driven, but 
ridden. 

A white spot with a long trail of dust 





showed low down in the valley. It was very seldom blushed. And now, conscious 
now headed almost straight for the ranch s ‘ “ 

: ai : * hacchiiapesh of her sudden color, a genuine blush 
Madeline watched it growing larger mo- fl: ’ oe ae a 

: : ait lamed on her face. 1t was irritating he- 

ment by moment, and her pleasurable meres gs at Biles 
; é a ‘ cause it was incomprehensibie. She re- 
emotion grew accordingly. Then the aes 5 aay: : 
rapid beat of a horse's hoofs caused her ee ee eee ae ees ae . ¢ 
gy ve 2 ae © OE Cae. : thanked him. Ale bowed, then ted fhe } yh gm po agg 
; IP : a 5 ork, el. 

Stewart was riding in on his black | "!@ck down the path toward the corraus. | Y the thermometer is 30 below, 
horse. He had been absent on an im- “When Stewart looks like that, he’s don’t work an hour chopping 
portant mission, and his duty had taken | been riding,” said Florence. ‘But when pice, Save yourself this trouble. Give 

“ay SOS ets ‘Vi his horse looks like that, he’s sure been your hogs warm water that keeps them 
him to the international boundary line. ronstbe é : ss ve ’ warmer and healthier. The weight 
His presence home long before he was ex- burning the wind. your hogs gain and feed that you save 
pected was particularly gratifying to Madeline watched the weary horse and will soon pay for youre 
Madeline, for it meant that his mission rider limp down the path. What had | 
had been brought to a successful issue. made her thoughtful? Mostly it was 
Once more, for the hundredth time, the something new or sudden or inexplicable | 
man's reliability struck Madeline. He that stirred her mind to quick analysis. 
was a doer of things. The black horse In this instance, the thing that had HOG WATERER 
halted —s without the usual pound struck Madeline was Stewart's glance. 
ef noofs on the gravel, and the dusty He had looked at her, and the old, burn- - 
rider dismounted wearily. Both horse | ing, inscrutable fire, the darkness, had prod mph Sommenied. pivenioet outer 
and rider showed the heat and dust and left his eyes. Suddenly they had been yard use. The drinking trough isinside § 
wind of many miles. beautiful. The look had not been one of outer casing and cannot be damaged by 

Madeline advanced to the porch steps. | surprise or admiration; nor had it been = ter om ee eee it. Pann. 

Stewart after tak! P arce} ‘ a Sia. was ilig me urn: eater directly under troug 
Mage sca . rev iy Bl bogs ee por an PP aig i yet = peepe all the heat inside the waterer. 
pap om a Sz -bag, 2 ow: ar, all ad not been Ideal water tanks lift out readily. 
her. a gaze of passion, for there was nothing 

pet : = : : - See the dealerin your 

Stewart, you are the best of couriers, beautiful in that. Madeline pondered. fawn who handles the 

; “ « 7 > ” . 7 « > is ~ ’ . le r 
she said. I am pleased.’ And presently she realized that Stewart’s Ideal hog waterers and 

Dust streamed from his sombrero as | eyes had expressed a strange joy of pride other farm i 
he doffed it. His dark face seemed to | That expression Madeline had never be- 
rise as he straightened weary shoulders. fore encountered in the look of any man. 

‘‘Here are the reports, Miss Hammond,” | Probably its strangeness had made her 
he replied. notice it and accounted for her blushing. y 
As the looked up to see her standing | The longer she lived among these outdoor 106 S. E. Sth St. 


there, dressed to receive her eastern | men, the more they surprised her. Par- Des Moines, lowa 
guests, he checked his advance with a ticularly how incomprehensible was this = — 
violent action which recalled to Madeline | cowboy Stewart! Why should he have 
the one he had made on the night she | pride or joy at sight of her? | 

had met him, when she disclosed her Florence’s exclamation made Madeline | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


uide to the ve “ 


Burpee’s Annual is a comple » 
table and flower garden. 
Burpee Quality Seeds, 


ully describes t 


colors of nature. 


Write for your copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelobte 
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PEDIGREED CORN 


Every bushel of Ainsworth Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
is guaranteed a germination test of 95 to 
100 per cent. Our seed is propagated on our 
own thousand-acre farms; is Nate picked, racked 
end dried in the largest and most modern dry- 
ing plants in the world. The market demands 
bigh grade corn at high prices. Plant new stock 
this year-and increase your yie! We have 
thousands of satisfied customers, many of whom 
have increased their yields as much as 15 bushels 
per acre. Write for our new ‘Seed Corn An. 
neal.” Itteliswhy. Select your seed now and 
have it shipped later. Hundreds are disappoint- 
ed each year who order too late. Write today. 

“The Seed House on the Farm” 


W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box J-7 Mason City, fil. 








Fy a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and "Gowen illustrated in the 
If you are interested in garden- 
ing, Burpee's Annual will be mailed to you free. 
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> $2 TO $3 PER at SHEL 
~d such as we offer wi ery scarce 
er. Get your ay fee oy you can obtain 

ot 


b 
eur low prices. Ever 


Ru 
argest agit Oras r Se 
and save money 
Timothy, $5.40 per bu,; Unhulied Sweet 
Clover, $6; Alsike and” Timothy, $8.10, 
and other seeds at reduce d prices. No 
risk buying from an old established seed 
compere, four money back if you want 
ite before advance and, com 














Pe tu grow and absolutely de- 
pendabic, the kind to use for valuable 
senulte. We are growers —buy direct. 


Send 20 Cents 


aid we will send: one regular packet John Racer 
Tumato, 10¢ packet Tenderheart Lettuce, 10c packet 
Howey Dew Muskmeton, 10c packet Perfection 
Radish. Giant Sweet Peas, Asters, Verbena, and 
other flower seeds, al! worth 75c, and coupen good 
for 20c 6n large of small orders, 
together with our big. richly illus- 
trated Seed aud Plant Book 


DeGIORGI BROTHERS 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. IA 
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Cheaper than Red Clover, Used Same Way 
_ nearly perfect as you can 


Alsike, Alfalfa and Sweet 
choicest quality. Free sam- 
ple for inspection. 130-page 
—— sy illustrated catalog and 
special ink price list free on 
request. Write for yours today. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
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cnce more attend to the approaching au- 
tomobile. It was in the slope now, some 
miles down the long, gradual slant. Two 
yellow, funnel-shaped clouds of 


shoot out from behi 
and roll aloft to join the column 
stretched down the valley. 


nd the car 
that 


seemed to 


a minute 
I'll sure 


look at 


“I wonder what riding a mile 
would be like said Florence 
make Link take me. Oh, but 
him come!” 

The giant car resembled a white de- 
mon, and but for the dust would have 
appeared to be sailing in the air. Its 
motion was steadily forward, holding to 
the road as if on rails. And its velocity 


was astounding Long, gray veils, like 
pennants, streamed in the wind. A low, 
rushing sound became perceptible, and it 


grew louder, became a roar. The car shot 








like an arrow past the alfalfa field, by 
the bunk-houses where the cowboys 
waved and cheered The horses and 
burro the corrals began to snort and 
tramp and race in fright At the base 
of the long slope of the foothill, Link cut 


the speed more than half Yet the car 
roared up, rolling the dust, flying capes 
and veils and ulsters, and crashed and 
cracked to a halt in the yard before the 
porch 

Madeline descried a gray, disheveled 
mass of humanity packed inside the car 
Besides the driver, there were seven oc- 
cupants, and for a moment they appeared 
to be coming to life, moving and exclaim- 
ing under the veils and wraps and dust- 
shields 

Link Stevens stepp¢ 


d out and, removing 


helmet and goggles, coolly looked at his 
watch. 

An hour an’ a quarter, Miss Ham- 
mond,” he said It's sixty-three miles 
by the valley road, an’ y know there's 
a couple of bad hills I reckon we made 


fair time wanted me to 
drive slow an’ saf 
From the mass of dusty-veiled human- 


ity in the car came low exclamations and 


considerin’ you 


plaintive feminine wails 
Madeline stepped to the front of the 
porcl Then the deep voices of men and 


s of women united in one glad 
much a thanksgiving as a 
‘“*Majestv"’ 


softer voice 
outburst, as 
greeting 
} 








Helen Hammond was three years 
younger than Madeline and a slender 
pretty girl. She did not resemble her 
sister, except in whiteness and fineness 
of skin, being more of a _ brown-eyed, 
brown-! d type Having recovered her 
breath soon after Madeline took her to 
her room, she began to talk. 

Majesty, old girl, ['m here but you 
can bet I would never have gotten here 
if I had known al t that ride from tl 

lr 1, You never \ that you had 
i ¢ I thought tl vas out west— 

coach and all t t sort of 

1 tren d And tl oad 

that ter! ttle I with the 

r trousers it kind of a chauf- 

is he?” 

Bac boy ippled y 
falling under his hors so I had him in- 
structed to run tl ear Hie can drive, 
don't you think?” 

Drive? Good gracious! He seared us 
to death, except Castleton. Nothing could 
scare that cold-blooded little Englishman 


I am dizzy yet. Do you know, "Majesty. 
I was delighted when I saw the car 
Then your cowboy driver met us at the 
platform What a queer-looking individ- 
ual! He had a big pistol strapped to 
those leather trousers. That made me 
nervotl When he piled us all in with 
our grips. he put me in the seat beside 
him, whether I liked it or not. I was fool 
enough to tell him I loved to travel fast 


What do you think |! said? Well he 
eyed me in a rather cool and speculative 
way and said, with a smile: ‘Miss, I 


reckon anything you love an’ want bad 
will be coming to you out here! I didn't 
know whether it was delightful candor or 
impudence Then he said to all of us 
‘Shore. you had better wrap up in the 
vells an’ It’s a long, slow, hot, 
dusty ride to the ranch, an’ Miss Ham 
mond’s order was to drive safe.’ He got 
our baggage checks and gave them to a 
man with a huge wagon and a four-horse 
team Then he jumped in the car 
wrapped his arms around the wheel, and 
eank down low in his seat There was a 
crack, a jerk, a kind of flash around us 
and that dirty littl town was somewher: 
on the map behind For about five min- 
utes I had a lovely time. Then the wind 
began to tear me to pieces T couldn't 
hear anything but the rush of the wind 
and the roar of the car. I could see only 
straight ahead What a road! TI never 
saw a road in my life until today. Miles 
and miles and miles ahead, with not even 
a post or tree That big car seemed to 
leap at the miles It hummed and sang. 
I was fascinated, then terrified. We went 
so fast I couldn't catch my breath The 
wind went thru me and I expected to be 
disrobed by it any minute I was afraid 
I couldn't hold any clott Presently 
all I could see was a gray wall 
with a white line in the middle Then 
my eyes blurred My face burned My 
ears erew full of a hundred thousand 
line devils I was about ready to 
car stopped I looked and 
and when I could see, there you 


” 


dusters 





es on 


flashing 


how 
die when the 
looked 
stood! 


dust 








“Helen, I thought you were fond of 
speeding said Madeline, with a laugh. 
But I assure you I never before 
I never saw a road; I 


“I was. 
was in a fast car; 
never met a driver.’ 

“Perhaps I may have a few surprises 
for you out here in the wild and woolly 
west.’ 

Helen’s dark 
memory of possibilities. 

*You’ve started well,” “TI am 
simply stunned I expected to find you 
old and dowdy Majesty, you're the 
handsomest thing I ever laid eyes on. 
You're so splendid and strong, and your 
skin is like white gold. What's happened 
to you? What’s changed you? This beau- 
tiful room, those glorious roses out there, 
the cool, dark sweetness of this wonder- 
ful house! I know you, Majesty, ard, tho 
you never wrote it, I believe you have 
made a home out here. That's the most 
stunning surprise of all. Come, confess. 
I know I've always been selfish and not 
much of a sister; but if you are happy 
out here, Iam glad. You were not happy 
at home. Tell me about yourself and 
about Alfred. Then I shall give you all 


eyes showed a sister’s 


she said. 


the messages and news from the east.’ 
It afforded Madeline exceeding plea- 
sure to have from one and all of her 


guests varied encomiums of her beautiful 
home, and a real and warm interest in 


what promised to be a delightful and 
memorable visit. 

Of them all, Castleton was the only 
one who failed to show surprise. He 


greeted her precisely as he had when he 
had last seen her in London Madeline, 
rather to her astonishment, found meet- 
ing him again pleasurable She discov- 
ered she liked this imperturbable Eng- 
lishman Manifestly, her capacity for 
liking anyone had immeasurably enlarged. 
Quite unexpectedly, her old girlish love 
for her younger sister sprang into life, 
and with it interest in these half-forgot- 
ten friends, and a warm regard for 
Edith Wayne, a chum of college days 
Helen’s party was smaller than Made- 
line had expected it to be. Helen had 
been careful to select a company of good 
friends, all of whom were well known to 
Madeline Edith Wayne was a patrician 
brunette, a serious, soft-voiced woman, 
sweet and kindly a rather bitter 
experience that had left her worldly wise 
Mrs. Carrollton Beck, a plain, lively per- 














despit 





son, had chaperoned the party The 
fourth and last of the feminine contin- 
gent was Miss Dorothy Coombs—Dot,. as 
they called her--a young woman of at- 
tractive blonde prettiness 


For a man, Castleton was of very small 
stature He had a pink-and-white con 








mexion, a small golden mustach« and 
his heavy eyelids, always drooping, made 
him look dull His attire, cut to what 
appeared to be an exag rated Englisl 
style, attrac ttention t s diminu- 
tive size He was immaculate and fas- 
tidious Robert Weede was a rather 
lat f gr ré k y 
r his zo nature ( t ey BR i Har- 
a handsome, pale-faced fellow, with 
careless smile t! T n for whom 


life had been easy and pleasant 
ty was complet 


the par- 














Dinner was a happy hour, especially 
for the Mexican women who served it and 
who could not fail success, 
The 1 ling of low aughter, 
the old, gay, gs the gra- 
ciousness of for the 
pleasure of th a time Ser 
pleasurably for others Tade- 
line far back into the § a i not 
care to return to it saw that it 
was well she had not wholly cut herself 


off from her people and friends 

When the party adjourned to the porch 
the heat had markedly decreased, and the 
red sun was sinking over the red desert. 
An absence of spoken praise, a gradually 
deepening attested to the im- 





silence 


pression on the visitors of that noble 
sunset. Just as the last curve of red rim 
vanished beyond the dim Sierra Madres, 


lightning began to flare 


and the golden ’ 
broke the silence 


brighter, Helen with 
an exclamation 

“It wants only life. Ah, there’s a horse 
climbing the hill! See, he’s up! He has 
a rider!” 

Madeline knew, before she looked, t 


identity of the man riding up the mesa 
But she did not know until that moment 
how the habit of watching for him at 
this hour had grown upon her He rode 





along the rim of the mesa and out to the 
point where, gainst the golden back- 
ground, horse and rider stood silhouetted 


in bold relief. 

“What's he doing there? 
inquired the curious Helen 

“That is Stewart, my right-hand man,” 
replied Madeline ery day when he is 
at the ranch, he rides up there at sun- 
set. I think he likes the ride and the 
seene; but he goes to take a look at the 
eattle in the valley.” 

‘Ts he ac 


Who is he?” 








wboy?” asked Helen. 


“Indeed, yes,” replied Madeline, with a 
little laugh “You will think so when 
Stillwell gets hold of you and begins to 
talk.” 


Madeline found it necessary to explain 
who Stillwell was, and what he thought 
of Stewart, and, while she was about it, 
of her own accord she added a few de- 
tails of Stewart's fame, 


































Send 50c and get 14 big Se 


rie. chard of Beans, Peas, 
wise Chard Carrot, Sweet Cora, 
Kohirabi, Lettuce, Head Lettuce. 








GCOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of 
sorts free with every or 
I fill. Buy and test. Re 


if not O. K.—money ref 


Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of ve 
tables and flowers. Send y 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, {iL 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the feast and worms 
and thus be eure of large yields of 
perfect fruit. 
—_-" Sorasins 
utfi 
Prepared , 
are used in large orchards 
and highly endorsed by sue 
cessful growers. rite for our 
money-saving catalog, which siso 
contains a full treatise on spraying 
Fruit and Vegetable crops. 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 00., 
Bex 731 Quincy, IL 


EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildin crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hil's Fvergreens” 
are Nursery grown and hardy every- 
where. 3 book, illustrated 
in colors, sent free. Write today. World’s largest 
growers. Est. 1855. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY oo, INC., DUNDEE, ML 
Box 2140 Evergreen Specialists 




















Seed Corn 


We. with our associate company, are the largest 
exclusively seed corn firm in the United States 
Grow and breed all ouvowncorn. All the standard 
high vielding varieties. Germination practically 
perfect. All seed shipped on 10 days’ approval. Write 
today for most benutifare eed corn booklet ever published 


L. K. Ellsberry & Co. (2) finer it. 


CLOVERS 


Timothy and Alsike mized—Sweet Clover 
Soy Beans—Seed Grain—al! Farm Seeds.—Writ 
for freight paid prices. Free samples 


Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, Minn 


























Strawberry fever, corso 
trees and flowers. Everything to plant. Will pay 
you to answer this little ad. Valuable list FREE, Write 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 43 Allegan, Michigan 
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“Sure Scour” Culti- 
vator Shovels do not 
cover up hills of 
corn. Dirt slides off 
the smooth blade and 
tound shoulders Makes 
perfect mulch on top soil 
Scours Clean in any soil. 
“SURE-SCOUR” 
CULTIVATOR SHOVEL 
W A. Thielbar, Henry, 
ill., says “‘scours well in 















every kind of soil 
best I ever * _*“Sure- 
tind of cultivator Write today for prices and circulas 


120 Railroad Street 


Eagle Mfg. Co., Morton, IL 











This mill is strongly constructed, and takes less 
ower than an other mill of its capacity. The 
,e-centered burrs insure fine, even grinding. 
The new feed regulator gives perfect reswation 
on ear corn as well as small gac. The burrs 
may be c three winutes. 
This feature is worth the price of 

the. mill to a good many. 


We would like to have you test a 
Corn Belt Mill on your farm 
for 20 days. If it doesn’t 
do its work better than any 
mill you ever used, > t 
back at oure 











/ Send us your name and address and we’, 
P/ will send yoo free and postpaid our NS 
oe big in “Cor 
' Martin “Corn-Saver” Cribs & Bins 
2 on ed 
° to D lelay.” | 
Get our money- -saving Write today. a 
he ~y tin Stool Products Go. 
MANSFIELD, ONIO 

























Money 
in high 
price crops. 
Let’s help you 
getit. Clear your 
land quickly and at 
low cost witha 


HERCULES 
Stump Puller 


All-steel—triple power. 30 days’ 
free trial. 3-year guarantee. 
Write Today for catalog and spe- 
cial jow introductory price. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
os7 28th St., Centerville, ta. 














THE REMSEN HOG FEEDER 
from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices. 
THE REMSEN PLANING MILL 





Remsen, Office L. lowa 











Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels COsT 


oa 
H ee figure — phy 
4) }] cc, Make any wagon good 9s | EGS 


EMPIRE mite: Co. ten 710. Quincy, 


Bank your ‘SON Ly’ and your 


yee Hog Watering is done. 


ey Ran ot BO or $9. 50 
THE ONLY. HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 


Meili: 4 rns 
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PNOFOR CATALOG 
rEU LU..MEUIF 


Konan GRASS: Clover—Med. Mam. Alsike, 

Alfalfa and Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and Al- 
= Dwar arf Essex Rape; Osats—Iowa 103 and 105; 
s ver 4 Pedigreed Barley; Cane; Silver King and 
STRAYS ER ‘SEED Samples and prices on request. 
~ alain D FARM, Hudson, lowa. 
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“El Capitan. How interesting!’’ mused 
Helen. ‘‘What does he look like?” 

“He is superb.” 

Florence handed the field-glass to Hel- 
en and bade her look. 

“Oh, thank you,” said Helen, as she 
complied. ‘There. I see him. Indeed, 
he is superb. What a magnificent horse! 
How still he stands! Why, he seems 
carved in stone.” 

‘Let me look,” 
eagerly. 

Helen gave her the glass. 

‘You can look, Dot, but that’s all. He's 
mine. I saw him first.” 

Whereupon Madeline’s feminine guests 
held a spirited contest over the field- 
glass, and three of them made gay, ban- 
tering boasts not to consider Helen's 
self-asserted rights. Madeline laughed 
with the others while she watched the 
dark figure of Stewart and his black out- 
line against the sky. There came over 
her a thought not by any means new 
er strange—she wondered what was in 
Stewart's mind as he stood there in the 
solitude and faced the desert and the 
darkening west. Some day she meant to 
ask him. Presently he turned the horse 
and rode down into the shadow creeping 
up the mesa. 

“Majesty, have you planned any fun, 
any excitement for us?’ asked Helen. 
She was restless, nervous, and did not 
seem to be able to sit still a moment. 

“You will think so when I get thru 
with you,” replied Madeline. 

“What, for instance?” inquired Helen 
and Dot and Mrs. Beck, in unison. Edith 
Wayne smiled her interest. 

“Well, I am not counting rides and 
climbs and golf; but these are necessary 
to train you for trips over into Arizona. 
I want to show you the desert and the 
Aravaipa canyon. We have to go on 
horseback and pack our outfit. If any of 
you are alive after those trips, and want 
more, we shall go up into the mountains. 
I should like very much to Know what 
you each want particularly.” 

“T’ll tell you,” replied Helen, promptly. 
“Dot will be the same out here as she 
was in the east. She wants to look bash- 
fully down at her hand—a hand impris- 
oned in another, by the way—and listen 
to a man talk poetry about her eyes. If 
cowboys don't make love that wav, Dot's 
visit will be a failure. Now, Elsie Beck 
wants solely to be revenged upon us for 
dragging her out here. She wants some 
dreadful thing to happen to us I don't 
know what's in Edith’s head, but it isn’t 
fun. Bobby wants to be near Elsie, and 
no more. Boyd wants what he has al- 
ways wanted—the only thing he ever 
wanted that he didn’t get. Castleton has 
a horrible, bloodthirsty desire* to kil? 
something.” 


said Dorothy Coombs 


“I declare now, I want to ride and camp 
out, also,” protested Castleton, 
“As for myself,”” went on Helen, “I want 


—Oh, if I only knew what it is that I 
want! Well, I know I want to be out- 
doors, to get into the open, to feel sun 


and wind, to burn some color into my 
white face. I want some flesh and blood 
and life. I am tired out Beyond all 


that, I don't know very well. I'll try to 
keep Dot from attaching all the cowboys 
to her train.” 

‘What a 
Madeline. 

“Above all, 
thing to happen,” 
passionate finality. 

“My dear sister maybe you will have 
your wish fulfilled,’ replied Madeline, 
soberly. “Edith, Helen has made me 
curious about your especial yearning.” 

“Majesty, it is only that I wanted to 
be with you for a while,’’ replied this 
old friend. 

There was in the wistful reply, accom- 
panied by a dark and eloquent glance of 
eyes, what told Madeline of Edith’s un- 
derstanding, of her sympathy, and per- 
haps a betrayal of her own unquiet soul. 
It saddened Madeline. How many wo- 
men might there not be who had the 
longing to break down the bars of their 
cage, but had not the spirit. 

(To be continued) 


diversity of wants,” said 


Majesty, we want some- 
concluded Helen, with 





English Barley Sets Record Price—Eng- 
lish barley is now selling at the highest 
price known in the past seventy years, 
according to Consul Homer M. Byington, 
of Hull, England. Malting barley has re- 
cently been sold for 125 shillings per quar- 
ter, which is equivalent to about 7 cents 
a pound. 





Wheat Production in New Zealand—The 
wheat production in New Zealand for the 
past five years has gradually decreased. 
This is due largely to government inter- 
ference with the wheat markets, which 
has resulted in decreased wheat acreage 
New Zealand has been importing wheat 
from Australia to make up for the deficit 
in home production. 





A Novel Use for a Lasso—The story is 
that a farmer down in Kentucky at- 
tempted to pick up one of a litter of 
pigs, and upon doing so was attacked 
by the mother. Several serious injuries 
were inflicted before his daughter came 
to his rescue in true movie fashion. She 
lassoed the enraged animal and with the 
assistance of a nearby farmer carried 
her father to a place of safety. 
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. Helping Farmers 
To More Wealth 


The Farm Journal is now, 
and has been for many months, 
engaged in an active campaign to 
Stabilize farmers’ incomes. Strong 
special articles each month urge 
organizations to make the produc- 
tion of food permanently profitable. 
All the big farm problems are Na- 
tional problems and are treated as 
such by The Farm Journal, the Na- 
tionally Dominant Farm Publication. 


The February Farm Journal 


Brimming with broad, |practical, 
helpful facts about farming. Full of worth- 
while, money-making suggestions that 
every farmer will appreciate. For the 
women, there is a special household help 
department besides illustrated stories and 
fiction. This is the greatest farm issue 
ever published—don’t fail to read it, from 
cover to cover. 


Interesting Articles 
You'll Enjoy— 
“Co-operative Selling Legal’’ 


An account of the operations of the 
Toledo Gardeners Exchange, which has made good 
and triumphantly passed the test of the Ohio courts, 


“Tuberculosis Still the 
Dairyman’s Foe” 


Atimely article 
on the importance 
of looking out for 
this foe ofthe dairy- 

man, how to recog- 
nize it and prevent 
it thereafter. | 


“Short-Time 
Credits for 





How the Credit 
Unions fill_ the gap 
between Federal 
Farm Loans and 
Private banking, as 
worked outin 
North Carolina, is 
simply and completely told in this article. 


Using Fertilizer Formula 
How to apply the Ross 1:2.08 formula 


to your own farm; how to make allowance for the 
crop you are raising and the soil you are using; 
how to buy, mix, and apply fertilizers, etc. 


“Eight wry a Increase 
a 9 


How to produce a heavy oats yield and 
also keep costs down while doing it. A very val- 
uable article for every farmer to read. 


“Sixty-Five Ways of Earning 
Money at Home” 


Every girl and woman on the farm has 
use for extra “pin money.” Here is how one 
woman made it—an article that will interest all 
feminine readers, 


Send 50‘Now—4 Yearsfor$1 


You have often thought of subscribing 
for the largest of all farm papers—DO IT NOW! 
Send 50 cents for all 1920 and 1921, or $1 for four 
full years. Money back whenever you ask for it. 
Or get the big February issue from your nearest 
newsdealer—5 cents, 
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The [arm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





More Titles 
of Timely 
February 

Articles 


“Testing and Buying 
Garden Seeds” 
“Growing Broom 
Corn” 
“30-inch Concrete and 
the Emperor Nero” 
“Come, Butter,Come!” 


$500,000 Extra for 
Wheat” 
“Do You Want an 
Orange Grove?” 


“Big Profits on Small 
Farms” 


“HatchingMorePullets 
than Cockerels.” 


“Your Representative 
in Congress” 


“Turning Tenants 
Into Owners” 


“A Michigan Farm- 
house—Prize Plans” 


“ Trapping Skunks and 
Opossums” 


“Blowing Up Stumps” 


“Save on Plumbers’ 
Bills” 


“Dust Spraying for 
Trees” 


—and many other 








interesting 
oe subjects 





























FIELD SEED 


Ve gave you money on_your Seed Bill. 


We and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guarantee 


about our low prices 


to samples or money refunded Don’t pay double profits on Grass See Our seeds B 
are sold subject to your approval, 9 2 low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, at, Speltz, 
Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Crm. Potatoes and all nr arm and 


Barley, 
Garden Seeds. 
and special low prices om seeds you require. 
gitalts to those who ask 2 it. 


Write at once and be convinced, 


A. A, BERRY SEED C 


AT LOWEST 
PRICES 


Write for our 8 agiel, Money-Saving Price 


i guaranteed equal 


Don’t order until you write for big 116-page catalog Free samples 
Will send free 60-page book on Growing 
Write at once, as we can save you 


mo 
Box 204. Clarinda, fowa 


You shoul 4 know 8 








CLOVER—/ree from Buckthorn. 
Timothy and Alsike mixed. 
Field Seeds. Write for free samples andthe 
freight-paid prices on our absolute Money 
Back guarantee. 


Seed Company 


Soy Beans, all 


Lawns 


SEED CORN 


Get wens Blow er corn ari by planting Lucerne : 
rm 






ur corn is care- 





Farmers Commercial 





ples and delivery prices. 


: raven, cone, Hotter 
1 WEST VAN BUREN STREET ike, lfalfa—an mot: e en <é 
om nL Deo "G” | pies and I. W Richards, Ferrie, Ik 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Fresh From the Country 





IOWA 





I i ( -_ Jan 12.—I 
wo \ ” hich 
ib ‘ ( & Q., and is 

or ft t r t i ts in the 
sta L, ‘ ! but 
ther is I 1%! Farm- 
er Elev r H I ers’ 
Ur :*s I do- 
ing a gC I n I Lal DE 

Webst ( i I J —— 

The weather is soft and now 
has been cold at tin Most of 

he have been shipped th 

and few cattle are on feed around 


Lots of corn to be moved et, but can't 
et the cars Lots of farn iles this 
winter, but price ire low nd orses and 
cattle are sé n lower t I they have 
been for years past Corr bringing 
from $1.15 to $1.25 per | el ind oats 
from 75 to 77 cents per bushel There 
will be lots of moving amongst the farm- 
ers this spring and every farmer has lots 


of good seed corn on hand for 2 big acre- 
age to be planted A. J 


ILLINOIS. 


< 


County, (c) Ill 


Shelby 12th > 
have had a fine winter o far Roads 
have been good nearly all the time. Stock 
going thru in nice shape Wheat outlook 


is not very promising 
and the fly a 
corn moving yet M. Harper 


was late 
gave Not much 

Fulton ¢ nt (w) IlL—Crops 
good in ti 
eraged ar d 45 to b ls per acre 
and was of exceptior good quality 
The elevator re paying round $1.4 
but it i ng at public le to local 
feeder rs 
crop ol l have 
There wa 


hog I tas ntl ico which caused 


were 


‘orn av- 


a lot to ge » 3 t soor t 
otherw ( \ it \ it every 
called the 4 Not r ny WS are 
being bred ist y ! ‘ \. Orun 
McLean County (c)) Jat 11 
Farmer T 
pero ind « t ted t nt Prices 
are very ) Crean ringing 65 
cent eres 65 cents, , 
$1 and hogs about $ ) I don't 
know of : I i 
cinity There w 
sow | 
little w 
little there 
tior Not 
D. R. Bris 
Pike Cou i 
have had an exceptionally fine winter 
for the 
their work and to feed stalks, as it has 
been cold and dry ll wint I think it 
has been a little hard on w t. tho, as it 
has had no protection, | 
three inches of snow now nd 
is fine Most all of the hogs hav been 
shipped out and 
sheep feed 
many 
ing to the 
I believe 
in lambs ( 
ber Stock 
up to $35 
13 cents 
but no 
Warren 
stock is 
on teed 
stock 
cows 


ept as there wer 
heat 


is seems to be in good condi- 


much grain ¢ ng to ma 


farmers to get ‘ 


only a few cattle and 
on There will 
sprin pigs this year Ss usua 
great slump in hog prices, but 
there will b as ht creas 
‘alves will be fewer in num 
caives are Sei : 
head, stock hogs around 
sheep up to $20 per 

orses—Frank Ball 


Jan. 12 


per 
and 
sale for I 
Co ty. (w) Ill 
healthy and a 
Also quite a few 
is selling well at < 
sell at from $100 to $200 
$200, brood 
a bit of smallpox her now and 
ple with sore arms E. F ll 
Polo Ogle County, (n) 1 10 We 


many cattle 


good 


hogs 


horses sows $40 to 


ar nAaVIT t i Winter ot W 


since the fir f Decemb: t we have 





a large cre f 
The peopk re 4 
farmers’ organization at Green City nd 
are talkin; 

locality Basil 


Cass 





having one closer to the 
Heriford 

Mo., 
ucked 


ill in shock yet 


County 
is practically 
although som¢ 


(w) Jan. 10 


the 
the 


Corn 
stalk 
Win- 


all si 


is st 


ter has been fin with but a very little 
below zero for about a week before 
Christmas Wheat was sown late on ac- 
count of fly and dry weather It didn't 


get much of a start, but we had a cou- 
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Rock Island 
One-Man Outfits 


Heider Model D 9-16 with No. 9 
Rock Island CTX two-bottom 
Power Lift Plow directly attached. 
To the right, Heider Model C 12-2 
with Rock Island No. 19 CTX two- 
three bottom Power Lift Plow. 
Foot-lever control Automatic 
power lift. 





Rock Island 
No. 38 One- 





levers. One man 

easily operates both tractor and 
disc. Extra high clearance. Two 
sizes. 8 and 10 feet cut. Solid or 
cut out discs. 





Rock Island No. 12 
Tractor Plow 








Successful behind any tractor. 
Front furrow wheel lift equipped 
with 2, 3 or 4 Rock Island CTX 
bottoms that turn the furrow slice 
clear over, puiverizing soil and 
preventing air spaces. 


Quick Detachable Shares 





Ol Da as SB Ss a OS Bs AS ad OS dS PS SS do a wd el as Osa Os ek Bhs ase 6 ad sa a hs afd se as das nd as nd as ed sd gd cc ds AS As cd AS SS SS 

















No Gears to Strip! 


Two sizes, 12-20 and 9-16. 
Rock Island Tractor Tools. 


Rock Island 
Plow Co. 


392 Second Ave. 
Rock Island, HL. 


Established 1855 





ii 


' 





See our exhibit at the 
National Tractor Show, 
Feb. 16 to Feb. 21 in- 
clusive, at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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Twelve Years Actual Field Work 


Think of the assurance of service you have in the fact 
that America’s leading power farmers have used the 
Heider on their farms for12 years. Manyof the original 
Heiders are in faithful use today. 
to take one or two days’ “demonstration” as proof. 


You do not have 


That means saving wear, troubleand ex- 


pense. Heider Friction Drive doesaway 





with clutch, transmission gears and bevel gears. All three units are in one. 
Power ordinarily used up by these parts is put into drawbar pull or belt 
work. Steady, resistless power under perfect control. Seven speeds forward, 
seven reverse, for traction or belt with one motor speed and one lever. 


Write for catalog of Heider Tractors and 


Model C 


12-20 
with No. 19 
Power Lift 
Flow 
Attached 


tary 


a 


a. T an 
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cold 
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ple of inches of snow lately which cov- 
ered it The last thre days have been 
warm and_ sur i with cool nights 
Quite a few hogs feed and all doing 
fine Never saw all kinds of stock do- 
ing better than here this winter Some 
cattle on feed, some being sent to mar- 
ket, and others sent back to the feed 
lots Hogs bringing around $14 per ewt 
Cattle from $10 to $13 Quite a few pub- 
lic sales Some land changing hands at 
higher prices Hens about 20 cents, eggs 
60 nts | a n, butter 65 cents, but | 
t ) «ee s ) about $ per 
\ fir ) i good oats 
i l « this | 
oO 
ws 10.— | 
W Ha 
S ti 
\ \ t 
a\ ‘ 
ea t ) r spring r t 
Wheat is look We have qt 
. y , 
NEBRASKA. | 
Sarpy County Ne Jan. 16.—Road 
conditions had sed t) cost of milk | 
! ind \ uve of wii 
December w own but sin | 
i! ; L vy k wt \ i 
n ‘ with tankag 
oyster idit t t 
bi rat » t i I d en Ss t ) 
l 80 cents p do which is very 
V < } by rod ts 
f Ss i st t ud | 
more consery ve basis than « r i 
the seasor Cattl an hog feeders 


not taring 


} 
Le 


as well as lamb feeders are 


present Finar conditions are 
salthy.—Geo. K. Gramlich 


KANSAS. 


Nemaha County, (ne) Kan J 16th, 
—The snow is all gon and it has been 
quite mild for a week The reads are | 
g00d Not enough corn raised to supply 
the home demand: shipping in corn and j 


llir t for $1.52.. about 50 
number of 
healthy 


$ Only 
cent of the usual 
bred All stock is 


ah 


rhe 





sows being 


acreage 


Hens 


und 


of wint wheat is far below the average, 
but it is looking good at present 

are worth 29 cents: eggs, 51 cents 
cream, 58 cents A lf: hay is selling 





from $20 to $30.—G. E. Hollister. 


INDIANA, 


St. Joseph County, (n) Ind., Jan 
St J nty was hard hit by 
‘ t t s Wt ‘ 

‘ nt ol iw 
8 pounds 
I i 
\ t 
y 
< 
al \\ 

oO \ 

N \ > Ss ¢ 
pe Not n s " 
Ww 
Ss \\V ™e y 
wit! s S v 
] \ ) S 

\\ w i s A 
t Ss l S t I ) Ss 
‘ I \ by S 


principal crops 
ble, br 
ble, and 


t} 





e Season Wa 


good yields res 








at 





ne 


all 


fita- 


favora- 


of the best corn years in the history of 
Wisconsin John Babcock, town- 
ship farmer, formerly of pro- 
duced 100 bushels per a of Golden 





Glow Many other farm 


ers claimed equal- 








ly good yields. Land colonization is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and on a farmer basis 
One large concern sold over 50,000 acres 
of land in Marinette county in 1919. The 
county has now embarked on a can gn 

















to clear 18,000 acres in 1920 If this is 
accomplished, it w ‘oduce $1,800 of 
additional land values and crop values in 
one year. A land clearing county agent 
is leading the campaign. The county 
also has a regular county agent a 
woman demonstration leader, both of 
t se new farm helpers. starting r 
wi on Jar iry 1, 1920 Dairying " 
tinues very successful and is gt g 
rapidly a a d 
Greene (¢ ty (c) lowa Ja _ 
We { winter 
1 i i t 
vet Our cc st w t r 
t t | tt! ind ' 
pick up 
t i is Sev i 
re beginr mov their m 
o their new t t homes N 
Lin I t i ket 
{ t of car s rtage Some hav 
meneed to shred corn fodder 
is an outbreak of disease among 
lisease know as hemorrhag s 
my , the central part of this 
The losses have been heavy ,a 
of herds and new cases are brea 
nearly every day sympt 
Similar to those of hog cholera 
imals are first noticed to be 
then become w } The diseas 
on suddenly nd very often the . € 
herd or a large purt of it is affec at 
onee.—E. B 
WYOMING. 
Washika County, Wyoming, Dee 


has been cold hers {5 below 


—It 





twice this month Feed is scarce 

high-priced Hay, $20 per ton; oats a 
wheat, 4 cents per pound; potatoes, ? 
cents per pound; corn, 4% cents per 
pound. Most of the stock that was fit, 


to ship has been sent to market. Horses 
are not worth feeding. Our sheep are 
lookin® all right.—Lee Taninty. 
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best « 
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Pronounced Incurable— 


Save - The-Horse Did The Trick 


“Last May”, writes Fred C.Nichols of Jefferson,N.Y., 

“my horse had a bad ankle, a large wind puff and it 
had been hurt and turned hard. e- The Horse has 
taken it all off. I was told it was incurable. Have 
used several treatments but Save-The-Horse is the 
best ever 


SAVE-The -HORSE 













Registered 
wa made for the stubborn, so-called {incurable cases of 
R rhoropin, VIN—or Disease of Shoulder, 
Knee -, Hoof or Tendon—w hen all other remedies 
have and is sold under signed Guarantee to cure 
or tle feady for any 
oe : -page Save-Thee 
H BOOK on diagnosing and treating all lameness— 
gesult c r 2S peara of eaccems also write for sample 
of Guar ¢ and expert veterinary advice. All FREE, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
208 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-T he-Horse_with Signed 
Gu 





, or we send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid, 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on hie 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat, 


ABSORBINE 


“TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 
gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructi 
wi Book 8R free. ABSORBINE. JR.. the anth 
septic Liniment for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, 
Enlarged Glands, Wene, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allays 
Pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists of 
delivered. Liberal trial bottle postpaid for 10¢, 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Bog Spavin=y 











Cure the lameness without scarring 
the hor: 


Fleming’ s Spavin Liquid 






oughpin, Splint, 

pasy touse, only a 
back if it fails rite for 
VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chic ago, ilinois 


















Every farmer should 
have this book, which 
tellsGhim how to 
make his hides 
worth more. Write 


sour copy FREE / 





service-- 


ade 
from yous Be horse or cow hide and it 
— you less than a cloth overcoat or 


Save $2 


Send today on our "hook which illus- 
trates coats and robes we make from 
hides. With it we will send samples of 
linings andour valuable little 

pet Care of Hides. af yrite today. 


GLOBE je TANNING COM OMPANY 


212 = First St, Des Moines: i towa 


THE FARMERS 


Robe Bp ic Company 


will give you the utmost value for your 
mor tanning and manufacturing hides 
. Tobes, caps, mittens, etc. Your hides 
valuable to you if you bave them made 
fortable wearing apparel than in any 

va You need warm clothing and you 
Re ata saving of from 30% to 50 by using 
f animals you lose or kill during the 





That’s the least you save 
S cl ~~ overcoat, usual- 








= Sena for our FREE CATALOG 
’ e'ves information in regard to making 
es, mittens, caps, sets, etc,, and in- 
Uons about shipping and caring for hides. 
8 for the asking. Send for it TODAY. 
An Work Guaranteed and Done Promptly 


FARMERS ROBE TANNING CO. 
36 South First Street,  MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 





























LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
Purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be pub rlishe Write 
legal inquiries on @ separate sheet of paper 





























REAL ESTATE FIXTURES. 
An Iowa subscriber writes 


‘I am a renter and will 











soon move to 
another farm I bought the kitchen 
range from my landlord when he moved 
off. It is connected with a hot water 
boiler and water system The man who 
bought this place tells me that the range 
must be left in the house, as it belongs to 
the place, because it is connected. Is 
this so?” 

The fact that a range or any other 
article is connected to the real estate is 
not controlling he present case the 
range was evid treated as person- 
alty by the 1 and our subscriber, 
and the former is nat pos mm to sell 
the property of his tenant or of any other 
party. If he agreed to do so with his 
vendee, the latter has recourse against 
his vendor, but can not 1im other 
person's property to satisfy his claim 
against the landlord. 


DUTY OF COUNTY AS TO MAIN- 
TENANCE OF PRIMARY ROADS. 











An Iowa subscriber writes 

“On a certain road, which is a part of 
the primary system inder the recent 
highway law, there are two big cuts. 
These are almost filled up with snow, 
and with another fall Nl be con P etely 
filled. Who is responsible or keeping the 
road clear of such obstruction?” 

The county officials are primarily obli- 
gated to maintain the roads in passabie 
condition, and if they f to do so the 





highway commission may appro- 
priate action We would t that 
the board of supervisors be i 





and, if they fail to take 
tion, that the state 
be communicated wit! 


ELECTRIC LIGHT POLES ON COUNTY 
HIGHWAY. 





An Iowa subscriber writes 

“T own land on both sides of t public 
road, and it is proposed by a electric 
light company to ru ts wires by the 
usual method of suspension poles 
along tanga May I cor com- 





pany to run these wires 1 


No. <Any objections to issuance of fran 
chise to such a company by t railroad 
commission may be lodged with that body 
as provided by statute, but franchise 





having been granted, the company lay 
erect such wires as are necessary nd 
exercise the right of eminent domain in 
pursuance of the project. 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOR, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A farm hand has been hurt in an acci- 
dent. Under what conditions may he col- 
lect damages from his employer? Does 
the workmen’s compensation act extend 


to cover agricultural labor?” 

If there has been negligence on the part 
of the employer, the employe may bring 
suit to recover damages sustained This 
applies to all employers, but the work- 
men’s compensation act does not include 
laborers engaged in purely agricultural 


pursuits, 


KILLING DOG. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“My dog got lost with the children in 
a storm and got on the land of another 
party which land is fenced with woven 
wide. The dog could not find his way 
out, and the owner of the land shot him. 
The dog had done no damage, and was 
perfectly harmless Had this party a 
right to shoot him? If not, what remedy 
has its owner?” 

4 dog may be shot by any person only 
when he is caught in the act of destroy- 


animals or attacking a hu- 
The land owner had no right 
and may be sued for his 


ing domestic 
man being. 
to shoot the dog, 
value. 


APPORTIONMENT OF MOTOR VEHI- 
CLE FUND TO COUNTIES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We are to vote on the paved road 
question soon. Are we entitled to re- 
ceive any automobile license money if 
we do not pave?” 


The motor vehicle law passed by the 
thirty-eighth general assembly provides 
that 94 per cent of all moneys paid into 
the state treasury pursuant thereto, is 
to be apportioned among the counties of 
the state in the same ratio that the area 
of each county bears to the total area of 
the state. This is irrespective of the 











county’s decision as to paving, 
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t Last Big Block of the Canadian Pacific jf 


Lands. 


independent. 


Your Last Big 


Opportunity 
This block contains both 
fertile open prairie and 
rich park lands in the 
Lloydminster and Battle- 
ford Districts of Central Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. You can buy 
farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta at prices averaging about 
$18.00 an acre. Or land in South- 
ern Alberta under an irrigation 
system of unfailing water from 
$50 an acre and up. 


Twenty Years to Earn 
and to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific offers you this 
— land under a plan of long term, easy 
——— that is remarkable in the 
istory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. Then you have no pay- 
ment on the princ then f until the end of 
the fourth vear, fifteen annual 
yments. Interest is 6%. In central 
Easkatchewan, Seagar Wheeler grew 
the world’s prize wheat. World's prize 
oats were grown at Lloydminster. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


‘In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- 

cific Railway bas develope 4 the largest 
individual irrigation undertaking on the 
o American Continent. This district con- 
tains some of the best lands in Canada. 
An unfailing supply of water is admin- 
istered under the Canadian Government. 
Prices range from #50 an acre up on the 
same easy payment terms. #2000 Loan in 
improvements. Twenty yrs. to pay back. 


M. E. THORNTON 


LOTT Ty 








Reserved Farm Lands 


HIS announces the offering of the last big 


block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm 
Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low 
cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich and 
The country is ideal for mixed farming as well as grain 
growing. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 
owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. 
North American Continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 












rT 
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Never again on the 


No Taxes on 
Improvements 


There is a small tax on 
the land—seldom more than 
20c an acre for all purposes 
butthere are notaxes on your 
live stock, buildings,improve- 
ments, implements or personal effects. 
Good markets, modern schools, roads, 
churches, amusements, make farm life 
desirable and attractive, Here you can 
achieve independence, 


No Sale Without Inves- 

7. a2 

tigation 

The Canadian Pacific will not sell you 
a farm until you have inspected it. You 
must be satisfied — and every question 
answered before taking up your home. 
Investigation is invited and made easy. 
Don’t delay your investigation. This 
announcement calls attention to the 
last great block of Canadian Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands. 


Special Rates for Home- 
seekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers 
make inspection easy. Send now for 
free illustrated —— answering 
all questions and setting forth figures 
about land values, cenge ee cli- 
mate, opportunities, etc not delay. 
Send coupon below for information. 
a ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
{ M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colenizatisa 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY.,, 
945 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta 
4 would be interested in learning more 
abont: 
O frrigation farming in Sunny Alberta. 
© Farm opportunities in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. 
© Special railway rates for homeseekers 
| O Business and industrial opportunities 
in Western Canada. 
O Town lots in growing Western towns. 
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= Supt. of Colonization i My name 

A 6° Canadian Pacific Railway , ““**" i 

Ay 945 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta UT OmP girs sissies ssn State i 
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Send us your hides (horse, 
these 


we will make for you 
robes-mittens) at a saving 


cost, by our Special Process, 
other firm, 


soft, 


and is not used by any 


‘Our tanning is light, 


highest degree, wind, wat 


Our aim is to make each and e\ 


cow or steer) and 
garments (coats- 
of 35 to 75% on 
which is a secret 


strong and to the 
r and moth-proof, 
very shipper 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
efunded. 
NOTICE: 


der of a hide, which we 


Money 


With your first or- 
tan and 


manufacture inio a coat, robe, we 
will present you with a pair of 
our large gauntlet Fur Mittens. 


Highest 
and Furs. 


Prices paid for Hides 


Write today for Free Samples, 


tags, 


By ge CITY FUR COAT 


610 FIFTH ST.S.E. 





Price list and ship to 


ROBE Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 





10 tao 50% 










in the N. W, Est. over 25 yrs. 


ANDERSCH BROS. 


Prompt cash returns guaranteed. 


HIDES TANNED !NTo ROBES $2.50 To $7.50 


We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise 
Skunks, Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. Write forPrice List. 


Dept. 21 


more for FURS ‘HIDES 


™ shipping to us than by selling at home. 


We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
0 commission. . 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots ont less at lowest prices—Ask 
‘or our price list. 














301-303 Peari ot SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
RichzstFeed Lowest Cost 


MOLASSE ye 


CHICAGO MOLASSES COMPANY, 1131 EAST 77TH STREET, 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Jan 
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Recent Public Sciles J 
sip ILL., POLLED HERE.- Burch, Prior Lake, Minn., $1,800; 29 p 
ORD SALE C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, $900; 30, A cC 
The annual ‘aden County Polled eal — — saat 31, Gus Gra 
‘ 20 W tenville, Minn., 530; 32 ) 1 
Hereford Association sale, at Stronghurst, Henric an pe oe Minn., tea = 
Ill., January 15th, resulted successfully, Li “4 e, Minn $3 $430; Ae Ed Harders tions 
with a big attendance. and an average suverne inn., 340; 35, Ray Thyr e, Co 191! 
right at $600, the total being $32,625 on 55 rona, S. , $275: 37, L. L. Barber, Wii. 
: head There were no high prices like | ™&: Minn.” $310; 38, R. W. Nelson, At. ave! 
. in the recent dispersion of the Chandler ees ‘ows, Aaa “403 ‘ow. we / ten 
herd; by, Vaughn &Fainter. at Strong- | worth, Lester, lows, $3207 41, i Hien. fo 
st en < ecorad average as lade, , € 22; } 2s n 
and the noted Marvel's Pride sold for ry Sheldon, Towa $330; i, J f. Peery ucts 
the breed record price of $14,500, to Ed Alvord, Iowa, $300; 45, L. L. Barber, $479 - 
Stine & Sons; but prices averaged good, hig 
and buyers got good values also. The top 0. S. LARSON HOLDS GOOD SALE 
price was $2,700, for the Frank Painter With a top of $875, paid for No 
| show bull, Don Edward. The buyer was egy has 2 ‘Cle aa eee cAT 
Frank Bieth, of Joliet, Il. and the last elgg a i Een 
pee te ea ey owa, and an average of 3214, ¢ zrson : 
r * nd g r was Chris Hans n held one of the best sales of the ison . 
Of 10 e Rock, Iowa. The fe of ules sold uP | on January 16th, at Logan, Towa M 1 
a4 L100, and 2 nun ber ao the m sold | Craus, of Litchfield, Minn., was a good ste 
h OVE Qo Tom I odds & Son, of Strong- buyer getting No. 1 at $800. A list of the 
wurst got — top female, Lady Loraine, better sales follows y 30, L F. Clar HOG 
eames pare by W J. Reedy, of Stronghurst, Terril, Iowa, $875; Ramser, Ar. ; 
Mar c Pe ttigre w, of G 5. I e c ow & Son, lington, Neb., $600; W. Scha bs 
* ndreau, S. D., was the heavi est buyer Onawa. Towa, $400: Craus. Litch. <4 
ee ee ee ee a | oe a, see H. Nystror SHE 
reed sold above: 94.000 _Besides the Worthington, Minn. 5; 17, Wil 0, 18 
top that sold for $2,700, the yearling bull, Burr Oak, Kan., $400; 13, Fred Knapy ste 
Duke s Dandy wold for $1,500, to Bert Worthington, Minn., $430: 2 Reinfeld 
Bac a : He was consigned Bros., Moneta, Ia., $460; 4, George Par- GRA 
1 Fainter, of Strongh and ker, Wessington Springs, S. D., $2 1 
1 | brother to tl e top bi in t fe McKee Bors., Creston, lowa, $390; 3, Robt I 
irs a 4 — igo eg E. Steele, Falls City, Neb., $230 xtra s 
TT 2 ar . »91¢aCc I t_ occupier le DIOCK, assisted by W. S. Barnes, Tabor, awe $: J. | : 
HE successful farmer raises | HL. Hull. and Garton. A’ list of sales | Cole” Kagewood, iowa, $550; 22, Ni" | a 
: ‘ — s 7 x } at gouv and Over TONOws Crowell, Riverton, Iowa, 77 2B OTH 
bigger crops and cuts down | - we E a. - Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa, $350: 8. J. N 8 
4 ° = 4ASSi€¢ \ug., es oolsey, Ma- Breckenridge, Maryville, Mo., $ 49 I 
costs by investment in labor-saving -QUON, TI... 0, eee eee eee eee --$ 650 | Ralph F. Ure, Jamaica Iowa, $2 22 =te 
Pe —= “ae 15; Geo Stout, La J. C. Butcher, Holstein Iowa, $2) if I 
ae “17 irpe I. . . serdess O00 Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa, $2 44 PRO 
} > eta 4c: alee , 9 ‘ 
\ ji macninery. Clarissa, Jan., "15; R. T. Givens, | | Ed Riddle, Dow City, Iowa, $215; 49, Fred pet 
4 at j _, Mt. Sterling, Ill. ...,.........-.... 935 | Damman, Hamburg, Minn., $200; J os 
‘ i z : : a Potted Beauty, Feb.. ‘15; Slegworth | Miles, Monroc, lows, $230; 47 ; 
i f Good prices for the farmers’ crops Queen Mary, Apr., "17; Stine & Son 650 | $0900°37. Ka INIT Moninie 14 
j eucen Mary, apr., 24, stine @& Son 900 $22 37. Ed Ehnliff, Modale, sek 
ee . 20 > 2 ac > “2 Ina Dear, Oct., ‘17 Pettigrew & B { W. S. Cook & Sons. Arlington UT 
encoul age new inv estment, more Son, F andreau S D nice egies 925 $235: 32, Wm. Ramser, $220; 6, R “ 
ss ° i = * pone ~.{ a Anxiety eaulty, Nov., ‘; George — go, Cumberland, Iowa, $ 10 20, Christen- ; 
t pt oduction and g! eatel prospel ity ° stout . s+ 28 are 510 sen Bros., Dunlap, Iowa, 380: 2 Ss. J he 
‘ Dandy cg Princess, Jan., "19; mn Miles, $200. lar 
Siegworth Bros Serer err rT 52¢ Ma 
B h > Clil@ePAdcda f < rvVie It ra le Greeta, Mar., "18; Frank Hake, Ben- On 
ut the success of agriculture de- | oon, 1 ...... -.., 675 | ORION’S PATHFINDER MAKES Goop 
aia " | Lady Loraine, Apr., ‘13: Tom Dodds SALE FOR MIKE TRIER. — 
pends on the growth of railroads— & Son, Stronghurst, Ill. .......... ES Aites ieaae ea cheek Oats Gen bas 
Cora, Apr., ‘15; C. M. Rogers, Bush- Pa, pag : srg I tages it 
p _— eo on “an ‘ ei Ti or Pathfinder, enabled Mike Trier + 
the modern beasts of burden that ei arene “i i oa 0 | 5 fine mals St Recta, Sows, on ér 
haul the crops to the world’s mar- *_ | ,,#er, Galesburg, Til . . 40:| Tilee. ged inen Sepe shave anomie 2 ‘ 
| Florence, June, °17; Lewis Schwier, a wi : “ , 
Out of accumu Blandinsville, Il go5 | great herd header, This was by far 
lated capital have kets. P C 8 : , ate is: HOW Ts best sale ever made from the herd rty 
arisen all the suc | Vv Stanichnret. iil ann | Sews bred to Orion’s Pathfinder averaged 
oe ge of ee, I rR ac : 18: Siar Bren : | — ie 46 head sold averaged $310 
and applied sci id } picsdetii tie Be 1e top of the sale was a Pathfinder 
detrei asatiions lhe railroads—like the farms— Che see Hk Gon. 8° | sBring gilt. at $1,175, going to John Sat = 
orts and ametiora —* On~ ne ' terlee, of Independence, Iowa Mr. Sat- 
tions of the com iner 2ase their output and cut down awe ; vases page= ne wines 775 canine mb = —— a Raw at 
es i ee . 's ior! r = ; 5 5 pies 950 Pathfinder, at $800 The breeders pres- 
me « s e bd vee it e+e eee eee see . * eee vol ° ry : > } 
¥ , . . - , > ate ract— | fee = ‘ ie. ent were all claiming that Mik« S one 
pend for the proves unit costs by the constant invest | Melva, Apr. “10 (and b. calf); John | of the real star boars of the breed. Stick: 
ME FECORSTIBCTIO . eer we ‘ «Rhea oot * ide ‘ as elman and Putman conducted the sale 
aie all have to ment ot new capital. t 2; Fort Bros., Strong- eso | 3elow is a list of sales at $159 and over 
' ‘ : inlet pclig =~ aes Sp 9’ | No. 1, Jno. Satterlee, Independenc tia 
—JAMES J. HILL. = OE i A Oe $800; "2, L. Bridenthal, Wymor ed. 
- ee ey ee ee = CY wees eeeees Se ee ee 000 | $425; 3, M. S. Moats, Logan, Io ‘h 
With fair prices for the work the Lady Britoness, Nov., ‘it: Stine & |) | 0. Wilt, Gaus Geer, tree’ Ch 
. f p P = aie 7 Ager CE eed ad dy — 5. Roy Trego, Cumberland, Iowa, ¢ : 
do, the railroads are able to attract ee Haz l, Mar., °18; Tom Dodds 675 Chas. Robinson, West Chester, Ia., $165 * 
° ° . . : am : oS Jy ibadtes a 7. John Satterlee, $1,175; 8, G. A. Woods . 
, ne ‘ . deren aie » £ -olled Theresa, Ap 8: Pettigre Reco , 
new capital for expanding their fa- Pe Son a Apr. ‘18; Pettigrew 0, | Mechanicsville, Iowa, $660. far 
é son evs ceeee . . aa) . - cowick 7a. $600 
cilities orothy. Dee., “18; Stine & Son --- 500 | West Point, Towa, $110: 12 . 
° toxie, July, °16; « ae Wellman, Towa, $250; 13 
Ganitnia Sent. bo ek Sik oe , | West Point, Iowa, $200; 14, ( 
: : — . apitola, sept BULLS Stout....,. 600 | Chesterfield, TIL, $195; 15 
Rates high enough to yield a fair Don Edward, Sept., ‘18; Frank Bieth Center Point, Iowa, $250: \ 
3 £ é . Joliet. 1 , ° - ec - n, en. —. ae > L 
_ 7 y "329° es “cad or , nde ie ' pe ras ee eee aes Cae ie, Columbus Junction. Iowa. $7 18 i 
return will insure railroad growth, Duke's’ Dandy.’ "Apr "tid; “Bert "| | Benest Carlson” Washington siows.” $30 
wee - . | i. x5 hg orale hae lye = 19, Harry Eddingfield, Mt. Pleasant. Ia. 
and prevent costly traffic conges- ee nee ee. Oe, te ee, Walters, Perry, Mo., $180 
. ee ° meee. ls ss cue woe” wien Sed er cercescs Yio | 92. F. J. Moser, Sabetha, Kan., $225: 23 . 
tion which inv ariably results in es ne Eig yl 16; John Lowden, _ , | Ben Panther, $260; 24, C. M. tt, - 
: : vallacceate SUMMAR oat - on | North Englisit, Towa, $180: 27 Kit 
poorer service at higher cost. ee $23.9 ~ gxog qq | terman, Kingsley, Towa, $325: 28, 0. E ( 
oS a eee ee, a eee eee Sees | Wilcox, $350; 29. W. C.’ Brenneman. Ka- 
eee has , aoe a4 abe x 280.00 | lona, low ; 33, Moffatt Bros., Beacon 
, 5 hear sol $2,740; aver., 595.27 | Towa, $1 ..C. M. White, La Porte But 
National wealth can increase only | City, Towa, $250; '35, Bert Browning, Man- H 
. RECORD BREAKING POLAND SALE. | ning, Towa, $155; 39, W. C. Br 
as our railroads grow. There is perhaps no better way in | $22%%; 41:,H:,Heleher, Keota, lowa \ 
Whitest: tami waetins 2 am arene oat | 43, J. W. Putman, Hersman, II i ( 
eWa SGRaind Gheae Theva ea +) "thi sich ° | extra, G. Donohue, Holbrook, Iowa, $15 ; 
P . ye il “;\¢ 1 CArrTifpa ic ar « stock This was proved when a J a | $690.” Hanks & B ishop, New London, Ia. v 
oor railroad service is dear at uary 10th E. S. Barker, of Willmar, Min- | $69 
f . y . : nesot broke all averages received for ae Te 
any price. No growing country can ny breed of hogs. obtaining an average | ANOTHER WONDERFUL DUROC SALE. v 
* Bs, } ; oe Pees. vs sd $77 on forty roland China bred sows. | Lloyd Welle ndorf, of Algona, Iowa Can: 
long pay the price of inadequate the compass to do homage to this vet- | DUC Over ome of the great sales of the 
. . a Se Sve WO no: Semen TO. Rs VEU year on Fe occsna 13th His young boar 
transportation facilities. re pan a om oh The stock was | Pathmaster, took like wildfire. Twenty- Fe 
ap eo gg an a re Tt : we re | three head bred to him sold for an as He 
OR i nana se re oe ee thar ] so rea cone age of $1,000. Forty head averaged $853.88, : 
“aya ggg ee tr! ao tall esponsibie Tor [this | and the entire fifty-five head averaged ' 
high excellence are to be congratulated $716 In a fire hic bet 7 ron M 
The social program crystallized itself at | the "madame an gene gg par " ‘ oa ~y 
tae aieuaar | Ma ig Santen cor, ae ne gc e sale, Aviator, the se- . 
This adver tisement is publis shed by the the banquet in the evening. Over 200 | nior herd boar, was burned. Mr. Wellen- . 
bers. alone with a few short talks rounq. | GOrf did lasting credit to himself in the a 
& T9501 vation of. Rails ‘ay “ONE tive # a aut a enema eee — offering he brought out. It is plain to be I 
provided for the returning breeders and geen that he ts on the high road to fame 8t 
placed on the sidetrack is a custom that Pathmaster has but begun his reign of Cs 
might well be copied by others. A com- | Popularity. The selling was conducted ig 
aargee ; alete list appende & Sie y by Kraschel, Putman, Cruise and Matern . 
Those desiring information cor nine ¢ silroad situa plet list appended tells the story No f - ~ - . 
#3 a tation con ing the a Lat Sit 1, James Janovsky : _— Following is a list of the sales: No. 1 ; 
tion m obtain literature by writing to T) isso tion Jan a» Center ‘ 5 raf { 
ie ies ng Sd oe tic Minn $2100: 2. F ion. te Clyde Lorenz. Leonard, Mo., $950; 27 
ee ee Sirtin een nincad aing Sueur, $900; 3, W : Algona Ames Bros., Weaver, Minn., $1,100: 4% 
lowa, $850; 4, R. C. Henry eldon, and | Barnett_& Son, Brookings, S. D.. $958; Cc 
F. O. Storrs, Sibley, Iowa, $3,500; 5, Hen- | 30. _W.D. Woolner, Peoria, IM, $1,050; 41 1 
ry Korselman, Sheldon, Iowa, $850: 6 F. E. Merrick & Son, Osceola, Neb., $800 - 
t. W. Duckworth, Mankato, Minn., $685; | 2, Medayto Farms, Spicer, Minn., $750; = ( 
7. H. C. Small Mankato, Minn., $600; L, Reihsen, Benson, Minn., $1,400: 28. H 
8. F. W. Tomlinson, $1,150: 9, John F.- S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa, $1.27 $i 
Smith, Plandreau, S. D., $1 700; 10, C. L. ee Bros., Graettinger, Iowa, $ on 
Thu irer, Spencer, Iowa, $525; 11, J. A 21, Chas. J. Gering, Freeman, S. D., $975 a. 
ra STOVER -». a dae ee | ee eee ee 
evcines | Tiil hr, Ellsworth, fowa, $310; 12, Harry | Ramser, Arlington, Neb., $850; 20, P. © MISc 
Gasoline, Ke ne, Distillate, Crade | Uittenbogaard, Sheldon, Iowa, $420; 13, | Ordung & Son, Luverne, Minn., $1,475: > ” 
Overplus of dependable power. meee oer ll Oscar Langland, Odin, Minn., $500; 16, | F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, Minn. 
sumption. Designed for the were pon are GF 5° &- M. L. Baldwin, Sibley Iowa, $1,000: 17, | $800; 31, S. O. Smalling & Son. La Porte ( 
als construction to last a life time. 6 H. P. ap. Cc. I Tl > e795 8 } | City ' nore, $13.5 
Te iuirer, $725; 18, Olaf Peterson. City, Iowa, $1,025; 34, Will Noble, Elr ‘ 
Engine Bookict FREE. Write TODAY Alpena, S. D., $575; 19. Harry Uittenbo- Minn., $1,025: 10, M. T. Anderson, La ‘aSt 
STOVER HIPC. 6 ENGINE CO. 3015 Jake Strest, Freepert, IT. | gaard, $700; 20, Geo. Steil, Algona, Iowa, | Porte City, Iowa, $1,750; 12, C. M. Crause, K 
Mfr. Sameon Windmills, Feed Mills.  Bet_teee | $1 200 21, w J. Osgood, Sheldon, Iowa, | Litchfield, Minn., $1,325; 50, Spoor & Wee} 
| $1,125; 22, E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa, | Challis Mechanicsville, Iowa, $850: 14 wee 
| $925; 23, John Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, | Chas. J. Gering, Freeman, S. $650; 16 we 


. ea NOt | $600; 24, P. O. Kennard, Brookings, S. D.. s 950; 15, 
When writing to advertisers, yhenee 0 mention Wallaces’ Former. ' $600; 25, H. C. Small, $300; "6. a... Ss tscteneee teawh Areentronm, Sous, §i25: 
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General Price Outlook 
METHOD—To judge the price of 








O 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionshil For the ten Januarys from 
191 1919, corn averaged 86 cents. It is 
now 52, or 179 per cent of the ten-year 
averag Hogs averaged during these 
ten Januarys $9.74. They are now $15.13 
or er cent of the ten-year average 

n manner We work out other prod- 
nets ek by week. In this way we can 
et ne which product re relatively 


ste 


HOGS—Heavy 


SHEEP—Lambs gained 


st 


GRAIN—Cash corn picked up 4 


po 


PR 
I 


pe 
ie) 


i 


FU 


ol 


held 
lard 
On t 
hog 
basis 


dropped 
ten-y 





MISCE 





price and which are relatively low. 





Fat cattk imbled 
r cent of the ten-ye 
s and cutters fell 11 points, to 
cent. Stockers and feeders held 


around 143 per cent 


rt 


int, to 153 


hogs gained 1 } to 1 
Light hogs held steady at 
d 156 per cent. 
9% more poir to 





continues to hold 


per 


r cent Wool 
164 


at around cent. 


points, to 


cent, while cash oats gained 1 





to 164 per cent Wheat held 
at 189 per cent of the ten-year 
re 
R FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 


to 231 per 


12 


cent, 


to 1 


thened 1 point, 
strengthened 





points, 


nt 
t 


SIONS—Lard fell 5 points, to 


nt, while ribs fell 3 points, to 147 
Ham gained 6 points, to 158 
nt, while bacon lost 6 points, to 


r cent of the ten-year average. 


TURES—February corn is 163 per cent 


ten-year average, while May corn 
teady at around 137 per cent. May 


gged 4 points, to 159 per cent, and 
bs fell 1 point, to 140 per cent 
basis of lard futures, the price of 


$17.66 


price 


On 


of 


the 


hogs 


should be 
futures the 


n May 
f rib 

















LLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 





£0—Choice’ timothy last week 

< before $12.75; prime clover, 
$60. week bef $56 

City—Timothy, last week $11 

75: 4 fa, last week $30 

$ blue iss, last week $25, 

















iy should be $15.55 May cotton 
5 points, to 235 per cent of the | 
ear average 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
> 
= © | 
2 5 2% 
= 5 ~ 
nd he avy wt. beef | 
rs (1,100 Ibs. up) ' 
nd prime | 
week 16.88 17.50'16.88 
before 17.25)18.63!17.38 
k 14.50/15.00/ 14.75 
before 14.75/16.13)14.93 | 
| 
k 12.63/12.58)12 
— 2 24) 
é »S 20 
before 1 1) ) 
t beef ste 
s. down) 
1 prin 
veek . ¢ 6. 16.50 
before . 17.00 18.25/16.93 
id goo¢ 
v ek = a 2 Ls 
pefore 14.25/1 sO 
eek ... 1(.¢ 10.00) 9.43 
before 10.63 10.00) 9.43. | 
cattle— | 
2 en nae | 
week . 10.25 10.50 10.15 | 
before 2 10.25 10.63!10.25 | 
week ..... 10.00) 988! 9.08 
before 10.90'10.00) 9.20 
week . y 188! 8.50 
before . 4 8.6 8.88) 8.45 
rs and cutters 
t week 6.2 5.83 
before 6.75) 6.88 
steers— 
(1,000 lbs up) 
WOE 5 ar ans 11.75 10.88 11.08 
« before 11.75'10.88 13 
(800-1.000 Ibs.) 
week 10¢ 10.13'10.42 
k before 10.6 $5 
‘ Ibs. down) 
week 10.00 
before 1”) 
ek . Vf 
before rf 
1 heifers 
week 7.1 
before 7 
d and « 
e b 7 
before 0.2 
g N 7.13 
re 8.25! 8.7 7.00 


WALLACES’ 


HOGS. 





Heavy y (250 Ibs. up)— 


Last week 
Week 
Medium 
Last week 
Week 
(150-200 
Last week 





Light lights 
Last week 


before 


(200-250 Ibs. )- 


before 


ibs 


*k before 
(130-150 


Week before ........ 
Smooth heavy packing 


sows (250 Ibs 


Last 
Week 


week 


Rough packing sows (2 


lbs 
Last 
Week 
Pigs (130 
Last 
Week 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


week 


Ibs 
week 


before 


) 


Ibs 


up)— 


down 





Week before 3 ; ie 


SHEEP. 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 


Last week 
Week 


before 


}Omaha 


Lambs, culls and common 


Last week 
Week 


Yearling wethe 
to 


prime— 
Last week 
Week 
Ss 





Last week 
Week 
Breeding 
mouths 
Last 


Wee k 


week 


before 


‘rs, 


before : 
medium to choice 


before 
ewes, 
to yearlings— 


ful 


l 


Feeder lambs, medium t 





choice— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 


NOTE 





Unle 


ss 


oth 


-rwise 








17.13'17.50 
16.85 16.38 
stated 


‘ity 


insas ¢ 


4 





14.38 
13.88 
14.13 
14.75 
13.75 
14.50 


all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage 


of prices from common 


GRAIN. 


Corn, No. 3 ¥- =a 


week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y 
Last week 
Week before 
Oats 
Last week 
Week before 
Barley 


Last 


Last week 

Week before 
Rye 

Last week 

Week before 
Wheat No. 2 

Last week 

Veek before 





No 


week 


Clover, 
Last 


|— 


Week before 


Mixed 
Last 
Week 

Timothy, 
Last 
Week 

Alfalfa, 
Last week 
Week 

Alfalfa, 
Last 
Week 

Alfalfa, 
Last 
Week 

Alfalfa, 
Last 
Week before 

Oat straw 


Clover, 
week 
before 


No 
before 
No 


week .. 
before 


1. 


week : 
before 
No. 2 


Last week 
Week before 


le 
WeECK ... 


week ... 
Choice— 
before 
Standard 


1 
1.5 
1.48 
1.44? 
Rg 
8215 
6S 
HAY. 
No 
1- 














to chole 
‘4 
, 1 
g l 
1 
ti 
$0 ) 
86 88 
.85 53 
44 1 ) 1 
1 l l 
10) + o> 1 
i l l 
z.é1 
28.75 
28.75 
33.50/37.50 
35.50 3 
31.00 
33.00 
29.00'32.75 
31.00 33.00 
26.00 
7 O0 
13.00 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras las 
6i4c, week before 60c; cheddar 
week 30c, week before 30 1-3 
firsis, last week 62% c, weel 












fowls, last we 
prime hite ducks 
before 34c: geese, 
before 27e 


2C, Weet 
last we 
last we 


BRITISH COTTON, 


Great Britain 
her own 
nited 


ce 


of 
the U 


States 


is p 


ytton 


le 


anning to 


and 


Heretofore 


Empire has drawn abou 
its cotton supplies from 
good business men, the 


gre 
depend 
the 


t week 


chee 


Cc; 





res, 


ege 


k before 


< 
-ek 


k 2 


Ww 
less 


B 


bef 


> 


more 


on 


ritish 


it four-fifths of 
this country. As 
British do not 














FARMER 


think this wise 
cotton growing committee 


They have appointed a 
and have made 


an annual appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars for five years to strengthen the 
agricultural department of the British 


id promote the growth of cotton 
colonies which are adapted to it. 


FEEDS. 


colonies 
in those 








= “| a a) aA 

Bran— 

Last week .. (44.5 $1.00/42.00/45.00 

Week before. 44.00) 41 $2 $5.00 
Shorts 

Last week $5.25! 43.00'44.00/53.00 

Week before 15.00) 44.00/43.4 oo 
Hominy feed ' 

Last wee 63.00 1) 

Week before 63.00 on 
Oil meal (0. p.) 

Last week 82.50 82.00 

Veek before 84 82.00 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent) 

Last week 81.5 

Week before. 81 
Tankage— 

Last week 105.00 

Week before. 105.00 
Gluten— 

Last week 69.50 

Week before 69.50 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
other points, car | 


all 


ots 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, January 26, 1920.—Little that 
is new is observed in the grain trade, the 
movement being still much hampered by 
the inadequate car supp by the 





various railway lines export 


trade is much smaller than it would be if 
foreigners were not seriously affected by 
the great decline in foreign exchange and 
the need of more credit. Wheat continues 


to sell at extremely high prices, and other 
grains also sell much higher than in nor- 
mal years prior to the war, altho corn has 
sold off materially from the high time last 


year, Stocks of corn in sight are meager, 
and stocks of wheat have kept on decreas- 
ing rapidly f quite a number } 


for of weeks. 


The late official reports of the visible 
grain supplies in the United States in- 
clude 66,080,000 bushels of wheat, 3,455,- 
000 bushels of corn, 129418,000 bushels of 


oats, 18,085,000 bushels of rye and 3,148,000 
bushels f barley, comparing with 70,- 











961,000 bushels of wheat, 3,171,000 bushels 
of corn, 12,510,000 bushels of oats, 17,958,- 
000 bushels of rye and 3,192,000 bushels of 
barley a week earlier, and with 126,358,000 


000 bushels of corn, 
16,848,000 bush- 
els of rye and 8,006.00 bushels of barley a 


bushels of wheat, 3,877 





73,000 bushels of oats, 


year ago Recent exports of breadstuffs 
and oats have fallen far short of those 
made a year ago During recent week 








exports from North America included 15,- 
549,000 pounds of lard and 10,350,000 
pounds of cured hog meats, these com 
parir Me 0 of lard and 
} 0,000 nds ¢ tf) meats a 
week eariler and 0 pound of 
lard and 67,.346.000 pounds of hog meats 
for the corresponding week last year. Ex 
ports ef oats have been greatly curtailed 


ty of the holders to move 


thru the inab 

oats to \tlantic seaboard The Grain 
corporation is engaged in the great task 
of moving its wheat to the leading west- 
ern and southw terminals from in 
terior markets he being approximate 





bushels aw 


ly 20,000,000 aiting removal 

Cash sales are made of No. 3 red wheat 
at $2.67 a bushel, while January corn 
Sells at $1.44142, comparing with $1.32% 
a year ago; May oats at 82%, cents, com- 


paring with 64 cents a year ago; May rye 
at $1.75%, comparing with $1 {844 a year 
ago, and May barley at $1.48, comparing 
with 92 cents a year ago. The govern- 
ment is selling flour to consumers as fast 


as it can be moved. The price is $12.65 
per barrel in 1401s-pound sacks. 

Cattle of the better class have under- 
gone an enormous decline in prices from 
the figures paid during the last few 


months of last year, the 
having switched 
beeves to light-wei 
and fat butcher 


popular demand 
er from good, fat 
ght, short-fed steers 

killers are 


OV 





.. 
Stock. 


turning their attention largely to. steers 
selling at $13 per 100 pounds and under, 
ind the bulk of tl steers sell for $11 to 














$14 The best steers offered last week 
sold at $16 to $16 strictly prime steers 
being nominal at $16.75 to $17. Steers 
passing for good sold at $14.50 to $15.75, 
medium-grade etching $13 and up- 
ward, fair ste 50 and over, with 
sales down to $9.50 for inferior 
steers, largely on the canner order. Few 
yearling steers wen $14.50, but 
there was a sal yice yearling 
steers which averaged 869 pounds at $16. 
Strange to say, most of the declines in 
prices of late have been in the better 
class of cattle, and most of the time the 
market has ruled steady for the middling 
kinds of steers, as well as for butcher 
stock, canners and cutters. The early de- 
mand for cattle last week was poor on 


the whole, with declines in prices in nu- 














! 


393 


merous instances, but by Thursday the 














market advanced because of continued 
smaller receipts than a week earlier or a 
year ago Butchering cows and heifers 
had’a good outlet at $7.25 to $12.50, while 
canner cows went at $5.50 to $ cutters 
at $6.30 to $7, and bulls at to $12. Calves 
experienced a big boom in prices, with 
light vealers taken at $17 to $19.25 and 
heavy calves at $7.50 to $15. The stocker 
and feeder branch of the market was as 





active 
sales 
light 


as 


expected in midwinter, 
7.50 to 
pr 


$12 for 
fleshy 


inferior 
feeders 


ranging ¢é 


stock s ime 
, 





requiring only @ sh ish Prices were 
largely lower, t l ilar demand run- 
ning on a good class of these cattle, but 
not many sold near the highest figures. 


Plenty of cattle are held by stockmen. 





Hogs were in extremely animated local 
and shipping demand last week, and al- 
tho the receipts wer usually far from 
small, altho less than a year ago, prices 
had some sl advances Prime light 
hogs sold up to $15.75 per 100 pounds, 
being $3 above the low point in December, 
and the highest price paid since early last 





October. Many of the better class 
were taken to ship to eastern packing 
points, altho this outlet was much smaller 
than in recent weeks. The receipts aver- 
aged extremely well in quality, and the 
bulk of the ohgs sold within a range of 45 


cents, the spread having widened out re- 


















cently The highest prices were those 
paid for prime light butchers and light 
bacon grades, with heavy butchers sell- 
ing about a dime below light butchers. 
Much the largest receipts were on Mon- 
day. A year ago top hogs brought $17.85, 
two years ago $16.85, three years ago 
$11.55, and four years ago $7.75. The pro- 
visior. trade is on a large scale, and lots 
of hogs are reqired to manufacture 
enough fresh and cured meats and lard. 
Late in the week hogs sold at $14 to $15.50 
and pigs at $12 to $14.50. 

Lambs took another big upward turn in 
prices duri the past week, the receipts 
being me: in the extreme, and falling 
far short of the preceding week a year 
ago Prime fat lambs of medium weight 
soared to $20.40 per 100 pounds, far ex- 


ceeding any sale ever made in the past in 
the first month of a year. The advance 


has been in progress ever since the middle 











of November last year, when the best 
lambs sold for $15 Many lambs selling 
at $18 to $19 were only medium in qual- 
ity, and many lots taken above $19 were 
very far from choice A week earlier the 
best lambs sold at $19.75, the top a year 
ago having stood at $16.75, two years ago 
at $17.85, three years ago at $14.40, four 
years ago at $11.10, and eight years ago 
at $6.95 Lambs have been selling from 
$17 upward, with feeders taken at $16 to 
$17.85 Yearlings sold at $16 to $18.60, 
wethers at $12.25 to $13.50, ewes at $8 to 
$12, bucks at $8, breeding ewes at $11 to 
$13.50, feeding ewes at 5 to $8.35, and 
feeding wethers at $12.25. 

Horses were offered to the number of 
about 725 head last week, with few ani- 
mals of the better class. The general 
local and eastern demand showed marked 
improvement, and prices ruled much firm- 
er, the decline being checked Drafters 








sold on basis of 165 to $300, according 





to quality and weight, with sak largely 
around $200 t Farm mares were 
wanted at $150 to $190, and ordinary 
horses at $100 and under Mules were 


demand WwW 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
IN EARLY JANUARY. 

Bureau 

60,000 cattle 

ten leading 

in January. 

lowa stood 


United 
were about 
out of the 
second week 
11,900, and 


According to the States 
Markets, there 
shipped to farmers 
markets the 
Texas took about 


of 


second with 7,500. Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Illinois each took 5,000 toe 
6,000 The business in stock hogs during 


the week was light. Of all the stock hogs 
that were shipped from the leading mar- 
kets, Iowa took about one-half 





Bee-Keepers at Farm and Home Week 
at Ames, lowa—Bee-keepers or those who 


are interested in bee-keeping will have 
an opportunity to learn all the ins and 
outs of the business if they attend the 
short course to be given at the Iowa State 
College, February Sth to 14th. Lectures 
will be given thruout the week on the 
fundamentals of bee behavior during the 
various seasons. Bee-keepers who are 
planning on attending these meetings 


should make arrangements for rooms by 
write to the course headquarters 
at Ames. 


short 


Unusual Activity in Building Permits— 
According to The American Contractor, 
building permits in the United States have 


increased 198 per cent in 1919 over 1918. 
The average value of the 1919 permit was 
$3,450, while that of the 1918 permit was 
$2,053. The value of permits issued in 
Greater New York exceeded all other cit- 
ies, the total value amounting to some- 


thing over $251,000,000. Chicago was next 


with $105,000,000 Los Angeles showed a 
remarkable growth, with a total of over 
$28,000,000, while Washington, D. C., went 
over the $20,000,000 mark, as contrasted 
with $7,000,000 in 1919 
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Trent, South Dakota, Tuesday, February 10 | 


50—BRED SOWS—50 1 Bow 
Twenty herd sows, yearlings and two-year-olds. The best our herd contains. 
Twenty November yearling gilts. Fifteen spring gilts. 


























Fifteen fall and spring gilts, bred to 
\ The Big Clansman 
Skyline Clansman - 
( Smooth Long Lady 


We selected Skyline Clansman in August 


Twenty big, motherly, tried sows, bred to 
{ lowa Jumbo 


| The Monarch < 
{ Orphan Maid 





A 1,200-pound boar in flesh; the heaviest 








bone you ever saw. He moves like a pig. as the typiest pig in the Bloemendaal herd | 

| A real sire of size and bone, and the down- He is a real Clansman from stem to stern i 
H to-date type. great, high back; feet and legs right; won- jf 
derful loin. i 
Fifteen fall and spring gilts, bred to j || 

| ge ages Attractions . i 
| The Pilot Orange Belle, March yearling, by Miller i 
| Baik } Chief 2d, bred to Skyline Clansman. || 
| The Principle | ee Standard Lady 2d, by Goliath Chief, a real i 
Standar y queen, bred to The Principle. | 
The Principle is more like his daddy than Miss Jones, March yearling, by Farver’s M 
any other pig we have seen Wonderful Long Jones, a high-up, typy sow, a real brood | 
| back, perfect feet and legs, big, tall, and ' : 5 sow. Bred to Record Buster, by Giant Bus- il 
very long. - p ter, of Indiana. 
Big Bone Beauty, a big, classy yearling; nothing better in any sale this winter. Bred to Promo\er, by Giant Buster. i 
Wonder C., Big Lady, Big Lady 4th—all bred to The Monarch. 1 
| il 
| || 
| z c \ 
' in 
| ° — Wl 
| M.W. AXTELL, Proprietor, Trent, Moody County, South Dakota | 
| Send mail bids to F. L. Ryan, representing Wallaces’ Farmer, in my care. A. B. Duncan, auctioneer. i 
| 3 = - 
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Chief Wonder Evolution Sale, | 


at Sheldon, lowa, Wednesday, February 11th 


EVENING FOLLOWING KORVER BROS. SALE AT ALTON. GOOD CONNECTIONS TO SHELDON. 























Thirty-five Poland-China Bred Sows and Gilts, Thirteen Tried Sows. 





Van Der Wilt’s Millie, by Goliath Chief, t 
lowa Chief; a real mother Bred to Chie! 
Wonder 

lowa Wonder, by Smooth Wonder; fa 
rowed 29 pigs in her two last litters. Bred | 
to Chief Wonder. i 

Other tried sows are Sioux Lady, by) 
Grooters’ Wonder; Choice Lady, a daughte 
of Ellerbroek’s Leader; Smooth Lady, by) 
Mouw’'s Smooth Wonder; Smooth Maid, t 
Long Big Bob, and a few other good tried 
sows, bred to Evolution, Chief Wonder, Ths 
Marvel and Sheldon Clansman. 

Fall gilts are sired by Iowa Smooth Jum! 
Wonderful Jones and others. 


Miss Leader Ist, by Ellerbroek’s Leader, 
one of his best daughters, and a great brood 
sow. She raised us eight fall pigs—-the best 
we ever saw. Bred to Evolution Nov. 20th. 

Sheldon Maid, by The Clansman, top sow 
in Uittenbogaard’s sale last winter She 
raised us nine fall pigs Bred to Chief 
Wonder. 
| Timm’s Queen, a daughter of Long Timm, 
by Long Wonder She is the dam of our 
great Yankee litter we raised last year. Bred 
to Chief Wonder Nov. 30th. 

Belle Goliath, by Farver'’s Goliath, a big, 
smooth, tall sow that has been a great brood 
matron in the Farver herd. Bred to Evolution. 








The Spring Gilts are by Chief Wonder, Evolution and The Marvel, of the same breeding as sold in our January 
sale, and are bred to the same boars. 


CHIEF WONDER, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, litter-mate to the THE MARVEL is a great son of The Clansman He is siring 
| $5,000 Rainbow right type 
} EVOLUTION—A gilt by him topped Uittenbogaard’s last sale at SHELDON CLANSMAN, by the $15,000 The Clansman, and he is t | 
$1,700. We are selling two better gilts by him in this sale. largest-framed, heaviest-boned pig he ever sired 


| Write for the catalog at once. Send your bidsto R. C. Henry, in care of 


JOHN WEGTER, J. A. Benson and E. S. Barker, Aucts. SHELDON, IOWA 


SALE CIRCUIT—Monday, Feb. 9, Pau! Grau Estate, Ireton, iowa; Tuesday, Feb. 10, Bloemendaa! Bros., Orange City, lowa; evening, L. Ellerbroek, Sheldon, | 

| lowa; Wednesday, Feb. 11, Korver Bros., Alton, lowa; evening, John Wegter, Sheldon, towa; Thursday, Feb. 12, Harry Uittenbogaard, Sheldon, lowa; evening, } 
Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons, Sheldon, lowa; Friday, Feb. 13, Ed Gritters, Perkins, saie at Sheldon, lowa; evening, A. Boer and R. C. Henry, Sheidon, lowa; Satur- 

HI\ day, Feb. 14, Ferd Hass, George, lowa. 
ii — —— 














